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What Price Isolation? 
Piicakes shos COOLIDGE and Secretary 


Hughes show undue alarm over the initial vic- 

tory Japan has won at Geneva in her program 
to have so-called “domestic questions” reviewed by 
the League. One would imagine, from the speeches 
of the administration leaders, that the independence 
of the United States is threatened. Mr. Hughes, in 
an otherwise splendid review of the Republican case, 
never gave so much as a word to the World Court, 
and issued a solemn warning that we would codperate 
in any international conference or body only if “per- 
mitted to codperate without the sacrifice of our right 
to determine our own policies.” 

Yet we are just where we were before, just where 
we elect to be— outside. As a matter of fact, the 
action of the Assembly in adopting the protocol is 
not binding on any nation. Before becoming effective, 
it must be ratified by a given number of states, and 
even then, it will not be applicable unless the June 
15 disarmament conference succeeds. Therefore, it 
may never become law, but if it does, who is to 
blame except the United States Government? 

Let us face the truth. The League of Nations owes 
the United States nothing. Our Government does 
not contribute to its support, has refused to join in 
its deliberations, and occasionally visits upon it the 
indignity of “unofficial observers.” The League, as 
far as we are concerned, is a free agent, subject, in 
choice of methods by which it endeavors to promote 
international peace, only to a covenant which this 
nation has not signed. 

The United States could have entered the League 
upon its own terms, with reservations safeguarding 
the Monroe Doctrine and preserving freedom of ac- 
tion in domestic concerns. Had we entered thus, the 
Japanese could never have raised the present issue 
with any hope of success. The door is still open. 
Even now, if the League had to choose between ac- 
cepting the United States and letting Japan go, 
there is no doubt it would choose the United States. 
After all, it is a white man’s League. Were we to 
join now, it is likely that the “domestic questions” 
clause of the protocol would never be heard of again, 


because the Japanese are too shrewd to align them- 


.selves against Europe and America together. 


As long as we stay out of the League of Nations, 
we risk having the League take steps not to our lik- 
ing. That is the price of isolation. We cannot eat 
our cake in pride and selfishness and have it too. 
We cannot expect the Assembly at Geneva to weigh 
our views too carefully when we are on thé outside 
looking in. We cannot shirk the world’s paramount 
task and yet have our wishes punctiliously observed 
by those who pull the load. 

“Respect the burden,” said Napoleon, as he 
stepped aside to let a laden laborer pass. “Respect 
the burden,” is a just rebuke to isolationists snicker- 
ing their “I told you so’s.” The way to end all this 
uncertainty is to enter the League while there is yet 
time to do so, with reservations eliminating domestic 
questions from review. 


Queries from the Dominions 


‘TRE Japanese success at Geneva is causing worry 
in parts of the world other than the United 
States. Though the spokesmen of Japan repeatedly 
argued that they did not have immigration laws or 
“racial equality” in mind in making their demands, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
share with this country a belief that this move is the 
first gesture in a world-wide appeal for modification 
of what the Japanese consider has become in effect 
discriminatory legislation. These self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire have the same racial 
problems to meet as the United States. One South 
African newspaper has gone so far as to censure 
the British Government for “making a window- 
dressing display for its own domestic ends without 
any real care for the welfare of the dominion 
peoples.” But the dominions were all represented at 
Geneva, and if action was taken inimical to their 
interests, larger considerations must have won their 
support. 

The protocol will require ratification by the 
dominions. Americans who are interested in the 
success of the protocol, and who yet have misgivings 
as to the effect of the League’s concession to Japan, 
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will watch closely the debates of the provincial 
parliaments on this grave issue. Their decision will 
go far toward demonstrating how seriously the white 
man’s world outside of Europe takes the League as 
an instrument of world peace. 


A Non-Sectarian Christian 


AMERICANS generally consider New York City 
a godless place. Yet its churches are usually 
filled on occasions of public worship, and it is rare, 
indeed, to drop into a downtown church without 
finding a few there who, for meditation and prayer, 
have sought sanctuary from the city’s roar. 

Of late years, no Protestant church in New York 
has been packed to the doors more frequently than 


the First Presbyterian Church in Fifth Avenue. 


Rain or shine, every seat has been filled, and scores 
of eager listeners have stood in the aisles and vesti- 
bule straining their ears for the message of Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Dr. Fosdick, ordained a Baptist, was called to 
preach in the First Presbyterian Church. The parish 
work remained in the hands of ordained Presby- 
terian ministers, an arrangement entirely satisfac- 
tory to them and to the congregation. But the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
judged it unfitting that a Presbyterian pulpit should 
be filled for a protracted period by one not or- 
dained in the Presbyterian Church. After making it 
plain that it desired Dr. Fosdick to conform rather 
than depart, a special committee asked him to sub- 
scribe to the Westminister Confession if he elected 
to remain in a Presbyterian pulpit. 

Faced with this choice, Dr. Fosdick resigned. 
While honoring all creeds as expressing abiding 
Christian experiences and convictions, he feels that 
for him to subscribe to any one of them “‘would be a 
violation of conscience.” In addition, he believes 
that for him to yield even to friendly pressure would 
be to encourage a “retrograde sectarian movement” 
in a day when it ought to be possible for Christians 
to disregard denominational lines entirely and work 
together toward a broader, more tolerant attitude. 

Between the lines of the Fosdick-Work corre- 
spondence, the modernist-fundamentalist contro- 
versy may be seen smoldering, though neither man 
refers to it. The last session of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church was fundamentalist in 
its complexion, while Dr. Fosdick is a modernist 
leader. Otherwise, the issue hardly would have been 
forced through to this complete break. Presbyterians 
the country over may or may not rejoice that they 
have maintained a principle; but they should cer- 
tainly grieve that they have lost the services of a 
notable man who made “Old First” a place of light 
and leading in the world’s greatest city. Yet Presby- 
terians, among others, will no doubt continue to be 


influenced by the Fosdick message. Such a gifted 


and beloved man will not long lack a pulpit, and 
from that pulpit the truths that he enunciates will 
spread through society in the future as they have in 
the past, affecting in some degree all sects and 
denominations. For they are elemental truths, nobly 
phrased, and as such will find a way into the hearts 
of men no matter where they are uttered. 


America the Violent 


WE are a violent people. Our murder rates 
astonish the world. Our gang feuds equal those 
of savages in bloodthirstiness. Our political cam- 
paigns reek with vituperation; our industrial dis- 
putes soon degenerate into pitched battles. 

In Washington, a disabled veteran interrupted a 
general making a speech. Immediately, the offender 
was ejected from the meeting and taken to a hospi- 
tal, on the supposition that he was unbalanced. In 
the British Isles, that sort of thing is called “‘heck- 
ling” and highly enjoyed by all present. It spices a 
good many dull talks. If a British orator cannot hold 
his own against the floor, so much the worse for him. 
Argument is met with argument, the audience has 
rights, and no one is ejected unless he uses physical 
violence to spoil the evening. 

In Paterson, New Jersey, a crowd of strikers was 
denied a police permit to assemble in a hall of their 
hiring. When they found the hall closed against 
them, they went to the city hall, where the police 
read the riot act to them and, naturally, a riot re- 
sulted. In England, the strikers need not have hired 
a hall; instead, they would have been shepherded by 
the police to some village green and there permitted 
to speak their full. That ancient country has learned 
by experience the advantage of letting the people 
“blow off steam.” 

We are frequently told that this is an Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. If so, why not apply the Anglo- 
Saxon rule of tolerance and withhold force until 
arguments have failed? Especially where the con- 
stitutional rights of free speech, peaceful assemblage, 
and petition apply. 


Conscientious Objections 
| lies Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 


tion, and Public Morals has examined Mr. La 
Follette’s record and, in its wisdom, passed judg- 
ment thereon. It is true, they say, that Mr. La 
Follette’s war record was unfortunate. In assuming 
the attitude of his German constituents rather than 
that of his country, he may have given old-fashioned 
critics the impression that he was furnishing aid and 
comfort to the enemy for the sake of a local political 
popularity. But the Methodist board finds little to 
censure in this attitude. “It is, of course, unfortu- 
nate when a government official finds himself out 
of sympathy with his country in an international 
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dispute, . . . but this can be overlooked.” (The italics 


are ours.) 

Assuredly. The thousands and thousands of dead 
men, dead and underground, can overlook it. They 
have no votes. And the other people, the survivors, 
the disillusioned — their memories are short. What 
they have not forgotten they consent to overlook. 

For the really important thing about Senator 
La Follette to the Methodist eye is, not his war 
record, but the stubborn suspicion that he is at 
heart a Wet. “Senator La Follette’s friends say 
that he would enforce the prohibition law. . . . The 
prohibition law will never be enforced adequately 
except by officials who believe that it is a righteous 
law.” And this heterodoxy of Mr. La Follette’s 
is something which, unlike his support of an enemy, 
the Methodist board cannot overlook. 

In all probability, the board is composed of 
middle-aged men of sedentary habit. Yet here we 
see them, before an audience not uncritical in such 
matters, performing with ease and grace the contor- 
tion of straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 


Fair Play for Roosevelt 
\ ‘ HEN a landlord leases real estate, he promises 


the lessee peaceful possession. If peaceful pos- 
session is not secured, the lessee looks to the land- 
lord for redress and the landlord in turn looks to 
public authority. 

The World has attacked Theodore Roosevelt be- 
cause, as Assistant Secretary. of the Navy, he sent 
marines to Teapot Dome to drive squatters away 
from the Sinclair leasehold. It assumes, wrongly, 
that Sinclair’s property was being protected, 
whereas the title to Teapot Dome still rests in the 
United States. The oil which the squatters were 
taking was not merely Sinclair oil; it was also Navy 
oil for which a Sinclair organization had contracted 
to pay and in which the Government still had a 
direct interest. Upon the United States, as lessor, 
rested the burden of giving its lessee possession. 

If there is anything questionable in the sending 
of marines, the issue is one of method and not of 
right. Presumably, the Government could have 
brought legal proceedings against the squatters and 
chased them away with United States marshals, or 
it might have used a military detachment from 
nearby Fort D. A. Russell instead of sending 
marines all the way from Washington. But inasmuch 
as the land leased was a naval reserve, the marines 
were a logical choice. And since the United States is 
unquestionably sovereign over the national domain, 
why complicate a simple situation by court proce- 
dure? In this case, the lessor was the final public 
authority. If the squatters have just claims, the 
courts are open to them, even against the Govern- 
ment of the United States itself. 

THE INDEPENDENT holds no particular brief for 


Theodore Roosevelt; indeed, we are already on rec- 
ord as favoring the reélection of Governor Smith 
over Roosevelt for a third term in New York. But 
we do hold a brief for fair play, even in the midst of 
a political campaign. 


Useful Evangelism 
R. BERT SWIFT of New Bedford, Massa- 


chusetts, knows how to combine business and 
religion. In his “Letters From a Life Insurance Man 
to His Son,” that sentimental parent writes as fol- 
lows: “Read in our Evening Standard, which I 
ordered sent to me, that there is a revivalist in town 
for a spell. Go and hear him some evening. You'll see 
a few policyholders there. I heard Billy Sunday when 
he was in Boston and wrote some business-bringing 
ads after hearing him. Also, in your daily life extend 
an unconscious (sic) kindness toward everyone, and 
in return it will equal your renewal account each 
year.” And so on. 
Mr. Bert Swift still drags his immortal soul in the 
tenement of his earthly body through the streets of 
New Bedford in comparative safety. 


Standardized Youth 


CCORDING to Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp of 

Boston University, private schools are based 

on “an Old World educational idea,” completely 

at variance with the idea of a democracy, and tend- 
ing to “breed antagonism and suspicion.” 

“There is only one institution,” he said in an 
address at Atlantic City, “large enough to embrace 
all the diverse elements of our civilization. The 
home can’t do it, for the home divides us; the 
Church separates us, and the courts of law drive 
us asunder. The one big thing in our American life 
that stands for democracy is the public school.” 

This is more plausible than profound. Our de- 
mocracy is not a dead level of uniformity, but an 
implied tolerance for individual differences. No 
liberty is more jealously guarded than the right, 
under certain limitations calculated to develop a 
literate citizenry, to educate one’s children accord- 
ing to the dictates of one’s individual conscience. 
It is proper that this liberty should be jealously and 
carefully guarded. It would seem absurd to argue 
that for the sake of democracy all children should 
be brought up in an uniform religion, and it is 
fundamentally just as absurd to insist on stand- 
ardized education for their minds. Our country 
has grown great through an immensely varied 
application of individual talents, codrdinated and 
controlled under a government of law. The 
proposal to eliminate individual differences, to. 
secure democracy through flattening into one level 
our diverse educational ideals, is a denial both of 
our rights and of our heritage of individualism. 
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I shall vote for John 
W. Davis. My reasons 
for doing so are both 
negative and positive. 


The First Prize for Men 
Won by Roscoe Nelson 


Mr. Nelson, who wins the first prize for men of 
$750, is minister of the First Church in Windsor, 
Connecticut. He was born in Canaan, Maine, was 
graduated from Bates College in 1887 and from the 





The Winners ot T he 


That party, once the 
exponent of the right- 


eous will of this great 


country, by the subtle 








I shall vote for Davis 
because, in the present 
circumstances, I am 


unable to support either of the other candidates or . 


parties; and I shall vote for him because he com- 
mends himself to me as the candidate who gives 
greatest promise of adequately filling the presiden- 
tial office in the existing emergency. I will first state 


briefly my reasons for not supporting the other 


candidates. 

1. La Follette. Although my sympathies run 
strongly with the liberal side of the political fence, 
I cannot accept the leader- 


Yale School of Religion in 1892. 


tendencies of recent 
years, has become, so 
far as its controlling 
powers are concerned, atrophied in vision and 
paralyzed in political conscience. Unparalleled deeds 
of public wrong have followed an election campaign 
in which the victorious party cast to the winds ideal 
considerations of truth and duty, and no responsible 
Republican spokesman seems to be aware of any 
relation between the two. We have witnessed an 
amazing ignorance of the fact that the harvest is 
like the seed. There has been within the ruling circles 
of the party little sense of 
the wrong or will to self- 





ship of La Follette. I have 
long been impressed by his 
sincerity. I concede the 
value of his protest. I go 
with him a considerable dis- 
tance in dissatisfaction with 
things as they are. I am not 
convinced of his political 
wisdom touching the things 
that ought to be. In domes- 
tic affairs, I regard his pro- 
gram of vast increase in the 
functions of government as 





William B. Munro, Professor of Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, and Manley O. 
Hudson, Professor of International Law at the 
Harvard Law School, judges in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT’S presidential contest, have selected 
the winners. Their judgment was based upon 
the cogency of reasoning presented by the 
writers, as well as on the arrangement and gen- 
eral presentation of the arguments. The judges’ 
choice does not represent in any way their 
own political opinions, nor bas it been colored 
by any preferences of THE INDEPENDENT. 


correction. Defeat of the 
party from without is the 
only effective remedy, and a 
vote in that direction is to 
.me among the plainest of 
public duties. 

My second reason for 
withholding my vote from 
Mr. Coolidge concerns Mr. 
Coolidge himself. I am not 
unaware of his merits. I 
have no disposition to mini- 
mize his personal virtues. I 








of doubtful political judg- 
ment, if not indeed ex- 
tremely hazardous. In matters international, his 
ideas are too remote from the plainest present 
realities to be a subject of serious consideration in 
connection with the Presidency. 

2. Coolidge. For two principal reasons I shall 
withhold my vote from Mr. Coolidge. The first and 
major reason is that a vote for Coolidge is a vote in 
approval of the last administration and for con- 
tinuing the reins of power, for the most part, in the 
hands of the same group of men who have been 
dominant in the affairs of the government during 
the past four years. I regard it as a primary political 
duty to vote for the defeat of that group; and the 
only effective way to reach that end is to defeat the 
candidates of the Republican party. I mean no 
offense to the honest millions in the rank and file of 
that historic party when I say that the nation’s 
political health at this moment calls for its defeat. 


believe he is a man of honest 
intentions. I willingly concede much that is claimed 
for him by his personal and party friends. But when 
it comes to voting for him for President, certain 
very pertinent questions arise before me. In addition 
to being a man of good intentions, is Mr. Coolidge 
a man of sufficiently commanding gifts of leadership 
for this great office? Is there any evidence from the 
past that he will be the leader in the government if 
he is elected? To these questions I can see only 
negative answers. The party leaders parade Mr. 
Coolidge as the one asset that keeps the Republican 
party from bankruptcy. They hope to ride to power 
upon the people’s faith in Mr. Coolidge. But when 
in power, will they do with him otherwise than they 
repeatedly did in the last Congress? 
For myself, no better proof of Mr. Coolidge’s 
limitations is needed than certain of his own words 
(Continued on page 296) 
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ie |} Independent’s Contest 


The First Prize For Women 


Won by Alice D. Saunders 
his Labor Day speech 


the The presidential Mrs. Saunders, who lives at 920 East 44th Street, 

ght- campaign of 1924 of- Chicago, Illinois, is a chemist by profession and a mem- pointed to the present 
reat’ fers to the people of ber of the American Chemical Society. She is a graa- condition of labor as 
btle the United States an uate of Wellesley College in the class of 1922, and has an admirable example 
cent unusual opportunity. done research work in chemistry in Chicago University. of American preémi- 


flag thrown to the voters 
and of the country to take a definite stand on the course _ have come only as a result of constant struggle, and 
seds they wish our social evolution to follow. 1924 may __ in this struggle it was La Follette, and not Coolidge, 
1ign mark the beginning of a new trend in our progress, _ who lent support. La Follette, in Congress, voted 
deal for we have not this year merely to decide between _for employers’ liability, limitation of hours for rail- 
ible two candidates differing somewhat on minor ques- _ road workers, and an eight-hour day for government 
any tions and standing for the same fundamental ideas employees. His seamen’s law is an admirable piece 
an and theories of government. La Follette takes issue of legislation, putting working conditions of sea- 
t is with the other candidates on something more than _. men ona par with those of other workers, and shows 
cles an opinion regarding the tariff or the League of his wholly disinterested conduct, since the difficulty 
> of Nations. The choice is be- of a seaman’s establishing a 
el f- tween a real democracy in residence makes the sailor 
the which every voice may be Of the men and women who answered vote negligible. In the face 
the effective or a mere form of Tue InpEPENDENT’s question, “Who Gets of the present condition of 
id a self-government where the My Vote and Why?” forty-five per cent gave West Virginia miners, which 
; to actual rulers are wealth and Coolidge as their preference, thirty-seven per hardly justifies Coolidge’s 
of privilege. cent decided that Fohn W. Davis would make optimistic conclusion, it is 
We have become accus- the best President, and eighteen per cent interesting to note that La 
for tomed to having our presi- gave La Follette their vote. The answers came Follette took the part of the 
‘om dential candidates selected from practically every State in the country, || coal miners in Ig1g when 
Mr. for us by powerful organiza- but the geogr tag — nin oge eae aaa Palmer was trying to put 
not tions which are supported oe i Vigan a gi ponsllcanne them in jail. Mr. Davis’ 
I by persons with very special a eae art in the miners’ difficul- 
nA — tions given. P 
ni- interests. The candidate be- ties was to defend a coal 
y | comes the spokesman of the company against a Pennsyl- 
est party; his opinions are sup- vania statute safeguarding 
1ed plied for him by the party platform, and he serves __ the life and property of the miners. 
len the party organization rather than the people who One of the great difficulties in the way of effective 
ain elect him. In La Follette’s candidacy we find a labor legislation has been the tendency of the Su- 
ion striking change from this custom. La Follette him- _ preme Court to declare unconstitutional acts which 
ige self announced his candidacy; his supporters are are of benefit to labor. La Follette in his proposed 
hip those who rally round him because of a belief in the | amendment to the Constitution, making a two-thirds 
the things which he advocates. When La Follette makes _ vote of Congress overrule a court decision, is advo- 
t if promises in regard to a certain project, he points to _— cating a measure which will decidedly benefit labor. 
nly the things he has struggled for, risked political This, in connection with his policy of abolishing 
vir. advancement and national reputation for, and calls | government by injunction, opens the way to a 
can on other believers in these things to insure their prompt expression of the will of the people unre- 
wer fulfillment by supporting him. His campaign is based _tarded by the autocratic negation of the courts. 
1en on principles, not political affiliations. The security In a consideration of La Follette’s proposed con- 
1ey which he offers that his action in office will be con- _stitutional amendment, the customary action of the 
sistent with his campaign pledges lies in the fact | Supreme Court is an important factor. When Con- 
re’S that his pledges represent his own ardent desires. gress, in the excitement of war time, passed the. 
rds What these desires are can be readily seen froma __ Espionage Act, which might well have been declared 


A challenge has been 


nence. But the gains 
which labor has made 














survey of his political career. President Coolidge in 
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Nationalizing Islam in the New Turkey 


The Secularization of the Turkish ‘State is a Novel Political Experiment in the 
Mohammedan World 


By William Jourdan Rapp 


the statement that Turkey is rapidly being 

secularized bring the picture of great revolu- 
tionary changes. Christian peoples little appreciate 
to what extent religion and the state are integrated 
in Moslem lands. I use religion instead of church 
because in Islam there is no church in the Western 
sense with its hierarchy of priests, bishops, and 
archbishops. A Christian state with an official 
religion, like Spain, in which the clergy are ex- 
tremely powerful, is not an adequate comparison. 

Two centuries ago, before the process of seculari- 
zation had begun, the absolute ruler of the Otto- 
man Empire and source of all authority was the 
sultan-caliph. As caliph, it was his duty to bring the 
whole world under the sway of Islam. Ali Ibn 
Mohammed El-Maverdi, a famous Moslem legist 
of the Tenth Century, defined the caliphate as 
“the authority which is invested in the person 
who replaces the Prophet'in the double mission of 
defending the faith and governing the world.” 
The caliph could never be at peace with any infidel 
land. Defeat might necessitate a truce, but as soon 
as strength was recovered the struggle had to go on. 
This was actually the policy of the Ottoman Em- 
pire until the Treaty of Kainardji, signed in 1774 
after a disastrous war with Russia. Ambassadors of 
the European powers in Constantinople before this 
date lived a most unenviable, not to say dangerous, 
existence. The lot of the nationals of the various 
Christian powers who were scattered throughout 
the provinces of the empire was still worse. Only 
by virtue of huge bribes was life at all possible. In 
1680, the English ambassador wrote home: “‘My 
Lord, affairs in this court are incredible, indicible, 
nay, really inconceivable. What is true today is not 
so tomorrow. No promise is strong enough to bind. 
No reasons, be they never so cogent, powerful 
enough to persuade. Impetuous passion, with 
avarice, overrules all laws and capitulations.” 

At the root of this trouble lay the Moslem view 
of the giaour, or infidel. The infidel had no legal 
rights. He owed his very existence to Moslem 
toleration which could be withdrawn on any oc- 
casion. The law of the Shari’ab (Islamic law) ruled. 
As non-Moslems in their relations with one another 
could not be governed by this law, those who were 
natives of the empire were organized into separate 
communities at the head of which stood the 


Pra: saen: to but few Western minds does 


patriarchs, or in the case of the Jews, a:grand rabbi, 
while foreigners came under the jurisdiction of their 
consuls. These communities directed their own 
churches, hospitals, orphan asylums; and _ their 
own courts in which marriage, inheritance, ward- 
ship, and similar matters were regulated. 

Religion, also, determined all the relationships 
between the Mohammedans themselves. Every 
phase of life, family, social, economic, religious, and 
official, was regulated by the law of the Shari'ah, 
interpreted by the Sheik-ul-Islam. He had the 
nominal power to pronounce the deposition of the 
sultan-caliph if the latter was guilty of a serious 
infraction. In some of the coups d’état that have 
marked the history of the Ottoman Empire, the 
revolting group conspired with or forced the Sheik- 
ul-Islam to make use of this prerogative to legalize 
dethronement of a sovereign. 


bee the decay of the Ottoman Empire, the 
European powers were able to compel the 
Moslems to respect their ambassadors, consuls, and 
citizens within the empire, and even undertook to 
protect the native non-Moslem peoples. The Treaty 
of Kainardji contained the following phrase: “The 
Sublime Porte promises to protect constantly the 
Christian religion and churches and allow the 
Ministers of Russia at Constantinople to make 
representation on their behalf.” 

Assurance of protection greatly increased the 
European colonies in Turkey. Leaders began to 
appear among the Turks who wished to reform the 
organization of the empire along Western lines. 
They were spurred on by the example of Serbia and 
Greece, and still later by that of Bulgaria and 
Roumania who, after winning independence or 
autonomy, adopted the Western technique of gov- | 
ernment and immediately displayed great signs of 
progress. This pressure forced, in 1869, the first 
great step in the secularization of Turkey, a process 
which Mustapha Kemal and his followers are today 
rapidly pushing to a conclusion. 

In that year, the Mejel/é, or Turkish civil code, 
was promulgated. The jurisdiction of the religious 
courts, originally general in scope, had already been 
somewhat limited by special laws and decrees whose 
application was confided to civil tribunals. By the 
Mejellé, jurisdiction of these tribunals was extended 


to all questions other than those pertaining to the 
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personal statutes of marriage, divorce, and inherit- 
ance. These still remained under Shari’ah tribunals. 
This judicial dualism worked badly. Sometimes both 
courts would proclaim themselves competent to 
hear a case, and sometimes both would proclaim 
themselves incompetent. In the religious courts, no 
Christian’s testimony could be admitted against 
that of a Moslem. 

In 1876, the Liberals, after a bloodless revolution 
under the leadership of Midhat Pasha, forced 
adoption of a constitution. Abdul Hamid quickly 
did away with both it and its chief sponsor and ruled 
as an absolute despot until the Young Turk Revo- 
lution of 1908, when the constitution of 1876 was 
again adopted. Neither of these revolutions broke 
any of the bonds between the state and religion. 


However, during this period, education, which had. 


previously been of a purely religious nature, became 
more general. Numerous secular schools, a few 
/ycées, and a university were established. 

Even Turkey’s defeat in the World War did not 
greatly change its form of government, although it 
brought the Ottoman Empire to an end. It was the 
so-called war of independence, beginning in the 
spring of 1920 and ending, after the disastrous 
defeat of the Greek army, with the Mudania armi- 
stice in October, 1922, that introduced radical 
changes. The sultan-caliph at Constantinople, op- 
posing the Nationalist government of Angora, 
issued an imperial rescript denouncing the National- 
ists as rebels. When the latter were victorious, the 
sultan fled. On November 2, 1922, the Grand 
National Assembly declared the sultanate abolished 
and invested itself with full temporal power. It 
named Abdul Medjid as caliph with spiritual powers 
only. The Sheik-ul-Islam became the commissary of 
the Shari’ab and was given a place in the cabinet 
with the commissaries of national defense, foreign 
affairs, and others. His duties were similar to those 
of the Sheik-ul-Islam in the old empire, whose 
particular care was to see that all laws and practices 
of the government were according to the dictates 
of the Moslem faith. Seven months later, the Treaty 
of Lausanne abolished the capitulations and the 
political powers of the patriarchs who now assumed 
the character of local bishops in all except name. 


OX October 29, 1923, Turkey became a republic. 
No changes in the relation of the state to reli- 
gion were made. These awaited the already historic 
session of the Grand National Assembly on March 
3, 1924, when practically the complete seculariza- 
tion of Turkey was voted in a single statute. The 
important provisions of this law were: 

1. Abolition of the caliphate and the exile of the 
caliph and all the members of the dynasty. The 
greater part of the property of the dynasty is ap- 
propriated by the state. 

2. The abolition of the commissariat of the 


Shari’ab. Hereafter, there will be a simple director of 
the Shari'ah, appointed by the government, who will 
supervise the appointment of imams, khodjas, and 
so forth, for the mosques. 

3. The abolition of religious schools and their re- 
placement with secular schools. 

4. Fusion of the civil and religious courts. This 
really means the abandonment of the religious law. 

5. Abolition of the religious organization that 
administered all church property as well as numerous 
philanthropic foundations. This property, worth 
between one and two billion Turkish pounds, is ap- 
propriated by the state. 


To the student of the new Turkey these reforms 
are of exceptional interest, not only because of their 
revolutionary character, but because of the person- 
alities behind them. By far the most powerful of 
these is Mustapha Kemal Pasha. 


URING the war of independence, Kemal rallied 
about himself practically all of Turkey. Only 
the Sultan-Caliph, Mohammed VI, and a small group 
of older statesmen, leaders of the Liberal-Entente 
party, who are now in exile, remained in opposition. 
However, when peace was made, the unity of the 
Nationalists soon began to crumble and, as the fac- 
tion supporting Kemal became smaller and smaller, 
the concentration of power in their hands became 
greater and greater. The basis of their strength is the 
army and the bureaucracy which they completely 
control. The reforms of March 3 were really decided 
upon by a conference of military commanders in 
Smyrna during the last week of February. As the 
army controls the elections, the deputies of the 
Grand National Assembly, if they do not wish to 
commit political suicide, can only follow orders. 
Many prominent leaders who played an important 
part in the war of independence are no longer in pub- 
lic life. Few have had the courage to form an opposi- 
tion to the ruling group. 

The first important step toward concentrating 
power in the hands of Kemal after the elections, 
which were controlled so as to return what was then 
an assembly one hundred per cent Kemalist, was the 
proclamation of the republic. The provisional con- 
stitution, promulgated on this occasion, provided 
that the president appoint the prime minister, who 
chooses his colleagues, the ministry as a whole being 
confirmed by the assembly. Previously, each indi- 
vidual minister was elected by the assembly and 
could be ousted without the whole cabinet falling. 
The latest reforms continue this concentration of 
authority. They destroy the power of two of Kemal’s 
most powerful enemies, the imperial family and 
their henchmen, and the religious officials. The 
property which they both controlled is now in the 
hands of the state. This deprives them of the sinews 
of revolution, for in Turkey, it must be remembered, 
revolutions are engineered by bribery. 
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The state’s control of the church is practically 
complete as the director of the Shari’ab, the 
most important religious official, is a government 
appointee. The reorganization of the army, also 
voted on March 3, still further strengthens the 
president’s control. The chief of staff, who was 
formerly a member of the cabinet with the title of 
commissary of the general staff, now becomes an 
appointee of the president and his office in the 
cabinet is abolished. It is also reported from Angora 
that the commission of the assembly which is 


drawing up the permanent constitution has given 
to the president the power of veto and the right 
to dissolve the assembly and call new elections. 
The Government permits no frank public criti- 
cism of itself or its régime. Lutfi Fikri Bey, presi- 
dent of the Turkish Bar, was condemned to five 
years’ imprisonment for merely expressing a philo- 


‘ sophical preference for a constitutional monarchy. 


The privilege of speaking in the mosques, formerly 
free to all, is now limited to those with a permit 
(Continued on page 296) 


Memotrs of a West Wind 


By Howard R. Marsh 


ODUS, the queen of all south winds, scoffs at 
N me or blows by unseeing. She realizes her 
greatness, to which I am as a mouse before a 
throne. For Nodus is the fierce offspring of the Sun 
and the great Sahara. From her courtesan mother, 
Sahara, Nodus inherited her passionate moods and 
from her Sun father she learned desolating cruelty. 
For twelve days and thirteen nights in a single 
stretch great Nodus breathed her scorching blasts 
from the south; she has driven back armies of brave 
little men, she has dried broad rivers and withered 
all growing things. Such is her greatness, she who 
scorns me though I was born of the same father. 

Nor does Boreas deign to smile at me. He, too, is 
majestic. An ice float was his father and the great 
Pacific was his mother, whose tempestuouscradling 
roused him to mighty deeds. Boreas has overturned 
men’s ships, frozen their crops, driven many to de- 
spair, and many to death. Rightly, he is too great to 
notice me. 

Yet I have had my moments of might — I, a little 
west wind which blew for scarcely three hours over a 
profitless land. Not to be compared to Nodus or to 
Boreas, not mighty or passionate, neither gentle nor 
wild, — an afternoon’s breeze, — I write my mem- 
oirs with that modesty with which all memoirs 
should be written. 


M* father, I have said, was the Sun; my mother 
was a sand plain adorned with sparse second 
growth and rocks and desolate fields. Here and there 
on my mother’s bosom men strove for life. 

She was not barren, for she gave back crops, nig- 
gardly crops, it is true, and given grudgingly. And 
she gave me life under the caresses of my Sun father. 

I, the trifling west wind, was born one July noon 
when the Sun’s breath quivered on my mother’s 
breast, when her bosom seemed to palpitate and 
on it men jerked feverishly and sucked the air with 
their mouths open. 


Very gentle I was at first and cooled men’s brows 
as they worked their profitless fields. They turned 
to me and their hard, lean faces almost smiled as they 
strove to gulp me into their aching bodies. I was 
happy then, even though already I was leaving my 
mother’s breast and traveling eastward over strange 
fields and desolate stretches of second growth and 
tamarack swamps; I was glad that men found me 
good and that their eyes softened as I touched them 
and that life seemed less hard to them. 


I 


This I heard and saw: 

Where a road crooked suddenly around a lazy old 
oak tree a girl and a man stood. He was, as men go, 
large and strong. His eyes were young and blue and 
hard. Hard, too, were the muscles of his great shoul- 
ders. His hair was bleached to yellow and his hands 
and arms were the lovely brown of the earth. His 
ugly clothes, faded blue or colorless, could not hide 
the grace of his youthful body. 

The girl was quite different; she was small and 
brown-eyed. Black hair clung to her wet forehead 
and to the nape of her fragile neck. Her face was that 
of a child, without coquetry and without furrows of 
emotion. She seemed a child, too, in the big apron 
which hung baglike from her shoulders. 

She cried. Her hands, fingering her apron, often 
half started upward, outward toward the man. He 
spoke: 

“Tm going, Tiny.” 

“Ah... Wesley.” 

“T can’t stand it. I can’t, I tell you. Day after day 
in these damned fields — of course I’ll swear, who 
wouldn’t? — trying to raise a few beans, a peck of 
potatoes. Hell’s pavement it is. Burned up, every- 
thing’s burned ... 1 can’t stand it. Day after 
day a »”» 

“Where, Wesley?” 

“Detroit. I can get a job. Uncle Walt is a riveter. 
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He says I can learn the trade in no time — first a 
heater, then a passer-up and then — oh, I’ll earn 
my ninety cents an hour quick enough. And I'll 
get away from this damned— ” 

““Isn’ t it dangerous, Wes? A steelworker — 

—country where everyone lives and dies 
trying to get something to grow. My uncle says — ” 

“Wesley...” 

“Oh I know, Tiny. Of course you count with me 
and, and ...I can’t stand it, Tiny. That’s all 
there is to it. I’ve got to get away.” 

“You'll not come back, Wes. Not after you get 
down there. You’ll not come. back again.” 

Her slender hands, water scarred and rough, 
touched her eyes which were frightened, her cheeks 
which were white. 


“T’ll come back to you, Tiny. You know how. 


much I care. It won’t be right away, of course. 
I’ll have to learn the trade and maybe travel to St. 
Louis and Cincinnati; it’ll take two or three or four 
years, maybe, but I’ll —” 

“No, Wes, you'll never come back. There’ll be 
other girls who fit into that life. I don’t belong there 
and you'll see it soon enough ... You'll never 
come back. Your Uncle Walt never came back. He 
was engaged to — my mother, you know.” 

The man’s sun-bleached head lowered; his eyes 
studied the oak leaves at his feet, already dried and 
withered. But his eyes were alight and eager. No, 
he’d not come back. 

“T’m going, Tiny . . . Good-by.” 

He strode away, leaving her there, her white face 
flung against the lazy oak, her eyes tightly closed. 

Then I sighed and rustled the leaves. All the time 
I had been listening my breath had come faster and 
stronger until now it rattled the twigs and raised 
little white spirals of dust. The sound I made in the 
oak tree caused the man to turn and look again at 
the girl. 

Again I sighed, and this time I blew the girl’s 
black hair from her forehead, fluttered it in the 
breeze; | wrapped the baggy apron around her so 
that it outlined her slender young body, her splendid 
straight legs and full breast. The man stopped. A 
new light came into his eyes. He knew now how 
beautiful was the girl, knew that she was to be 
desired greatly. His pulse leaped, and the rush of it 
drowned thoughts of another life, other places. 

He came back to her, arms outstretched, his eyes 
soft and full of love. He took the girl in his arms and 
kissed her; kissed her forehead which I had cooled, 
kissed her cheeks and her quivering lips, held her 
close to his strong young body. And I whipped her 
fine hair in his face and he held her closer. 

He stayed. 

As I biew away I smiled and thought how envious 
would be the winds which blew over Detroit and 
St. Louis and Cincinnati, did they but know. 

Thus I saw Love. 





II 


This I saw: 

(Remember, that I blew but three hours on earth 
and that I traveled barely seventy miles, all told. 
Remember, too, that I do not tell of the gold-tipped 
butterfly which accidentally I impaled on a haw- 
thorne, or of the wild-rose seed I carried and buried 


. beside an ugly rock, or of the sheeny blue dragon fly 


I freed from a spider’s web, or of a thousand and one 
things, all as important as the deeds of men I relate. 
But memoirs are written for men, and mankind is 
interested only in mankind.) 

An old man slouched across a rail fence. He was 
bent and twisted from work and men’s play; his face 
was the color of tanned leather, and it was almost 
covered with unkempt stubble of hair. When he 
opened his mouth to gasp the stifling air into his 
lungs his teeth looked like a minature forest after a 
fire — black, uneven stumps. He was not attractive, 
and his eyes were small and red-framed and watery; 
his clothes were greasy and old and field twine held 
them to his body. 

Down the dusty path beside the fence hurried 
another man, a younger man with a brick-red face 
and a straggly yellow mustache which accentuated 
the blueness of his shallow eyes. He was big, with a 
barrel-like chest and almost no neck, and he was 
mad as a bull is mad. 

“You thief! You took that bill from my pocket!” 
He shouted the words when he was yet many paces 
away and his guttural voice was dust-choked and 
anger-choked. 

Old Graybeard turned his swimming eyes, but his 
body still slouched over the fence. 

“T did not,” he said. 

“What? You didn’t? What? Why do you say 
that? You were the only one who knew I had that 
dollar in my coat. I hung it on the fence while I 
cultivated, and when I came back it was gone, the 
money was gone, and so were you. You sneaked it.” 

“You lie.” 

“What? You lie yourself. You thief.” 

“You're a liar. And a sniveling Dutchman.” The 
old man’s voice was shrill. Anger flames quickly on 
hot, prickly days, especially after many other hot, 
prickly days. 

“What? You call me a liar? What?” 

The old man spit between his broken teeth and 
nodded his head. 

“T’ll show you!” With flailing arms the big man 
rushed at Old Graybeard. And the old man stooped 
and picked up a jagged rock and flung it full in the 
round, red face, flattening the broad nose and 
bringing blood. 

“Take that, you Dutchie!” shrilled the cracked 
old voice. 

The injured man roared with anger and pain, 
roared like an animal of the woods. He tried to 
wrench a great rail from the fence, for he wished to 
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brain the dotard. His body swelled and strained, his 
breath came fast as he blew the blood from his lips, 
and his face was purple-red. At last the rail broke 
away and he staggered backward, almost falling 
because he had pulled so hard. Then from the tat- 
tered lining of his coat it dropped, the crumpled 
dollar bill. But neither of the men saw it. 

Swish through the air swung the big club and the 
old man tried frantically, stiffly to dodge, for there 
was murder in the blow. But the stick bounded on 
the old fellow’s bony shoulder with a thud and a 
crack at once and down he went to the ground. He 
shrieked shrilly with pain, squirming and clutching 
his shattered shoulder and crying out ugly oaths. 

My breath, the breath of the trifling west wind, 
puffed, for it was a horrible sight. I caught up the 
crumpled dollar bill —a greasy green thing more 
worthless than a burdock leaf — and rolled it along 
the ground between the men. They saw it, that big 
barrel brute of a man and the small-souled Gray- 
beard, and gazed at it dumbly a moment. Then 
the old man swore even more terribly than before. 

“Tl have the law on you,” he shouted with a 
string of ugly words. “I’ll have the law on you.” 

The barrel-shaped man picked up the crumpled 
money and walked away, wiping his forehead and 
his bleeding nose with a rag and never once looking 
back. The old man on the ground twitched. and the 
air was heavy with his swearing. 

Thus I saw petty Strife. 


Ill 


Near the end of my journey on earth this I saw 
and did: 

An ugly blotch of a house perched on a barren 
hill, surrounded by rock-studded fields. It was a 
little house, just one room with an unfloored kitchen 
leaning against it. That one room was crowded and 
cluttered. There was a rough board table, two 
chairs, a cupboard with faded green curtains, a 
large, unmade bed, and a smaller bed. A child was on 
the smaller bed, lying limply on a stained white 
petticoat and partly covered with a woolen skirt. 
Over the bed crouched a gaunt woman with a lined 
mask of a face. 

The child was sick; his face was bony and his 
forehead wrinkled. He looked like a very small, old, 
old man and not a baby of one year. His eyes were 
almost shut, and from under the sagging lids they 
gleamed lifelessly like white stones in a deep pool. 

“There, there, my darling; there, there, my 
darling,” crooned the gaunt woman again and again, 
touching her roughened hands to the child’s dry 
forehead. “There, there, my darling; there, there, 
my darling,” and her voice sounded like the moan 
of pine trees. 

At last she straightened, her body stiff and 
cramped. From in front of the room’s two windows 
she took down two dirty sheets; quickly she soused 








them in a pail of tepid water that stood near the 
door, then hung them again, hoping to cool and 
moisten the air in that oven room. 

“O God,” she muttered. Just, ““O God,” every 
step she took until she was beside her baby’s bed 
again. Then, again, she crooned, “‘There, there, my 
darling,” and her eyes gazed into the child’s face or 
stared unseeingly at the tin clock on the cupboard. 

From the west window I had entered and seen the 
gaunt woman, and from the east window I must 
leave quickly. The stifling air of the room smothered 
me. I flapped the damp sheets from the windows; 
I blew through the room and carried away the odor 
of sickness and drying food and old cloth and left the 
perfume of the clean dirt over which I had journeyed. 

The gaunt woman stared for a moment stupidly 
at the flapping sheets. Then she ran to them, 
tripping and staggering in her eagerness. I blew 
through the room and cooled it. 

From the child’s bed there was a sound. Then, 
“Thank God,” said the gaunt woman again and 
again, as though those words, now, were the only 
ones she knew. She bent over and kissed the child’s 
eyes, which were opening. Her own eyes were no 
longer hopeless and dead; there was an odd, in- 
describable light in them. 

Thus I saw Hope. 


IV 


I came to Lake Huron. There I must leave the 
earth, for the air over the water was cooler than I. 
Just as I had forced other air to rise before me, so 
must I now rise. 

But before I left the home of men, this I saw: 

An old man pottered in a half-built boat on the 
water’s edge. He looked as old as Father Time him- 
self. His white, straggly beard hung almost to his 
waist and bushy white eyebrows made his eyes 
seem caverns. His face had little black holes in it as 
though it were putty jabbed with thorns; his body 
was doubled. 

He strove to bend a brace close to the boat’s prow 
and his hands seemed too weak for the task. Still, he 
persisted, pushing harder and harder to bow the 
tough wood. Always when he had it almost in place 
it sprang back at him, striking his chest or his 
shoulder or becoming entangled in his beard. Pa- 
tiently each time he took it in his talonlike hands and 
bent it and attempted to force it to his will. 

“Leave it, old man!” I wished to call. Indeed, I 
did whisper in his ear, and I think he heard me, for 
his eyes suddenly became dreamy, with a far-away 
look in them. “Leave it, old man. You can’t do it, 
and what’s the use, after all?” 

But he shook his head from side to side as 
though to clear it and stubbornly took up his task. 
Then I blew his beard in his face to stop him, but 
he pushed it aside and finally tucked it into the 
breast of his sack shirt. 
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Now he had the resisting wood almost in place 
again and his eyes momentarily gleamed with 
triumph. But like a living thing the brace sprang 
back at him. This time it struck his head and 
bounded away from him, over the side of the boat. 

The old man muttered something in his beard and 
reached angrily for the wood. It was just beyond his 
arm’s length, lying in the sand at the water’s edge. 
The man reached for it, farther and farther, until it 
seemed that his arms stretched and his body 
stretched longer. His fingers clawed in the sand, 
nearer and nearer to the thin white piece of wood. 
He touched the end of it and it slid away from him. 
He clawed after it until his face was purple and 
veins stook out on his forehead. 

“Stop it, old man,” I tried to cry. “At least, get 
out of the boat to get it.” 


But he was determined and old and stiff, and he - 


reached and grunted and clawed the sand close to 
the stick. 

Then at last he clutched it and I sighed with 
relief. His beard was free again and blew in his face. 
He twisted his head, tossed it angrily. Suddenly he 
flung out both arms and was as suddenly motionless. 

So the old man did not straighten again, now that 
he had won. Slowly, limply, his body slid from the 
half-built boat, out toward the stick on the sand 
near the water’s edge. His eyes were closed and his 
mouth open. 


Thus I saw Death. 


Love, useless Strife about petty things, Hope, 
and Death—lI saw these during my brief stay 
with men. Sometime, when I have courage, I will 
ask the majestic Boreas and the mighty Nodus if 
they saw more. 


Political Prophecies 


IV. The Northwest 
By S. J. Duncan-Clark 


Editorial writer on the Chicago Evening Post 


only two could be set down as political cer- 

tainties at the beginning of October —Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. The former may be counted for 
Coolidge and Dawes, the latter for La Follette and 
Wheeler. The other six, by any cautious prognosti- 
cator, would be assigned to the doubtful column, with 
five of them — Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
and Idaho — teetering between the Progressives and 
Republicans, and one of them — Nevada — offering 
a chance to the Democrats. 

When I speak of “political certainties,” I do so 
with the reservation that must apply to all things 
political, and the fact in mind that the final weeks 
of the campaign may have a marked effect upon 
the situation. 

There are some general conditions clearly ob- 
servable in this section of the country which have 
important bearing upon the possible outcome of the 
fight in doubtful territory. 

The La Follette forces are making a good deal of 
noise. On the surface, they are roseate with optimism. 
There is not a State in the octet which they do 
not claim, including Michigan. It is practically 
impossible to get them down to a serious facing of 
actualities. The enthusiasm of crusaders possesses 
them, and they will not admit anything. They have 
adopted the view of their leader — the view which 
he maintains eloquently on the platform — that a 
popular uprising is in the making, and that all 


(): the eight States surveyed in this article, 


ordinary political considerations of normal times 
are thus set at naught. To base prediction upon 
La Follette hopes would be to surrender intelligence 
to a febrile emotion. 

Necessarily, La Follette hopes must be based upon 
belief that the people are in a ferment of discontent 
and protest. In the way of party organization, the 
movement is inevitably deficient. It has a very 
active press bureau; it is putting many speakers in 
the field, but when it comes to a mechanism for 
canvassing and getting out the vote, it is — from 
the practical politician’s standpoint — disastrously 
lacking. As a matter of policy, it has avoided linking 
itself with local political situations, and thus it 
loses the organizational strength which comes from 
codperation of State and national tickets. It may 
be doubted if the escape from the frequent embar- 
rassments of such codperation offsets this loss. In 
close States, the better organization of the local 
forces is likely to prove a decisive factor when it 
comes to the casting of ballots. 

Funds are none too plentiful with the Progres- 
sives, and while they may manage to keep their 
headquarters machinery functioning with a fair 
measure of efficiency, this stringency will be felt on 
election day in the cities and counties where they 
may have potential majorities. 

Democratic headquarters for seven of these eight 
States are in Chicago, and the state of mind dis- 
closed there reflects and confirms reports from the 
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field. There seems to be as great an ignorance of 
conditions at headquarters as there is an indifference 
to headquarters in the field. With the possible 


exception of Nevada, John W. Davis is not a serious - 


contender in any of these States, and Governor 
Bryan, as yet, has made no sufficient impression to 
bring the Democratic ticket into the problem as a 
factor in the final result. 

The Democrats have been exceedingly slow in 
getting their organization work under way. In mid- 
September they were still fussing with details which 
ought to have been attended to 


Senator Couzens was not in high favor with 
Coolidge Republicans when he returned from Wash- 
ington, owing to his occasional insurgency against 
White House policies and his manifest animosity to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but he has declared 
himself a supporter of the President, and recently 
made his peace with the head of the ticket in reach- 
ing an understanding upon the course to be pursued 
in investigating the Internal Revenue Department. 
This has strengthened him considerably. 

Wisconsin must be conceded to La Follette, al- 

though the Republicans decline 





to admit it. They are fighting for 
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needed with prompt response to aia emo : P 8 || the fact that in 1914 they elected 
emergency. While some oratori- NewMimigiive..| 4| 4 Paul O. Husting of Mayville to 
cal campaigning has been done New Jersey....... 14/14 the Senate by a majority of 
—notably that of General Dawes _ |} New York........ 45 | 45 about one thousand over Mc- 
— much more is to follow. For- North Dakota...... 5 5 Govern, and hint that they may 
mer Governor Lowden is to Ohio. ......-.-+-: 24 | 24 surprise the country by repeating 

: Oklahoma........ 10 10 : . 
take the stump, and he is counted Sinaednnin.. 3g | 38 the trick for Davis. Nobody 
upon to be especially effective in aiid... 5| 5 would be more surprised than 
whipping the farmer vote into South Dakota...... 51 6 themselves if they did. There is 
line. Tennessee....... 12} . | 12 no senatorial race in Wisconsin 
Vermont........ 4/ 4 this year. 

ICHIGAN will go Repub ys ’ It is a different situation in 
M : 8 — Wisconsin. ...... 13 13 . . 
lican. The Democrats have _~|___|___|——_|] Minnesota. Here the Republi- 

no expectation of defeating either Total.......-. 379 [255 | 81 | 43 || cans have a good fighting chance 
the national ticket or Senator t Total electoral vote, 531. Necessary for election, of winning if they maintain the 
Couzens. The more than half mil- *States not included in previous forecasts in pace at which they are now 
lion plurality polled by Harding — traveling, and there is every rea- 


will be pulled down to figures 

more modest, and La Follette will play a part in 
effecting the reduction. His strength lies in Wayne 
County, the seat of the automobile and other manu- 
facturing industries, and in the northern peninsula 
where the population is largely engaged in mining; 
but the farmers, fruit growers, cheese-factory 
owners, and dairymen are pretty well satisfied with 
Calvin Coolidge. While La Follette will cut into 
the Republican vote to some extent, probably the 
larger share of his vote here, as in other States, 
will come from Democratic sources. 


son to believe they will. In no 
State has harder or more effective effort been made 
to build an organization from the ground up, and 
the results are becoming apparent in a steady trend 
toward the Coolidge-Dawes ticket. 

Congressman Schall, the Republican nominee for 
Senator, is putting up a stiff battle against Magnus 
Johnson. He is-much the same sort of “plain folks” 
campaigner, and with enough of the radical in his 
viewpoint to offset in some degree the Johnsonian 
appeal. The fact that he is blind is not without its 
value in winning popular sympathy. 
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Governor Bryan does not seem to be greatly 
liked by Minnesota Democrats, especially by those 
of the small-business class, and the fact that John- 
son has declared he would cast his vote for Bryan 
in the Senate, if there should be a deadlock, is said 
to have driven many of this element to Schall. The 
Democrats realize they are out of the running in 
any event, so far as Minnesota is concerned. 


| theres figures for the election in which Johnson 
defeated Preuss for the Senate show that it was 
the stay-at-home Republican vote which did the 
job. Schall is a much more popular campaigner than 
Preuss, and with a better organization is likely to 
bring a large proportion of the former stay-at-homes 
to the polls. Their votes will be cast for him and the 
national ticket. 

The organization of the women’s vote has been 
made a special objective by the Republicans under 
the direction of Mrs. Manley L. Fosseen, national 
committee woman from Minnesota. She has a work- 
ing group of women in every county and congres- 
sional district in the State — a thing never before 
achieved. Four tea rooms have been opened in 
Minneapolis and Duluth, where lunches are served 
at low prices, and women from offices and stores 
gather at noon: to hear speeches by Republican 
leaders. 

The Dawes tour of Minnesota contributed much 
to Republican chances. His vigorous, plain, and 
pointed attack upon the La Follette policies, par- 
ticularly that which would make the Supreme Court 
amenable to Congress, set the people to thinking. 
On such matters, there is a fundamental conserva- 
tism in the farmer population which can be stirred to 
response. 

A weakness of the La Follette position in this 
State lies in the fact that the farmer-laborites are 
devoting most of their energy to capturing the 
State offices. In this, they are likely to prove 
successful, but the national Progressive ticket may 
suffer from the concentration of effort on local 
ambitions. 

Minnesota, then, is doubtful. As I write, the Re- 
publicans seem to have a slight advantage and are 
gaining ground. If they can get out their vote they 
should win. 

In North Dakota, the Republicans claim only a 
“fair chance.” The Democrats are out of it, and 
predict that La Follette will win. Harding had bet- 
ter than one hundred thousand plurality four years 
ago, but that was abnormal. Wilson carried the 
State in 1916 by eighteen hundred, but thousands of 
voters stayed at home. The Wisconsin Senator has 
great strength in the southwestern portion of the 
State among the Germans and others of alien birth. 
The Republicans count on offsetting this by polling 
a big vote in such counties as Cass (Fargo), Burleigh 
(Bismarck), and Grand Forks (Grand Forks). 


Senators Ladd and Frazier are lending aid to 
La Follette, and Governor Nestos is sticking pretty 
close to his job. The Progressives have better reason 
for counting North Dakota in their column than 
Minnesota. The better outlook for crop prices has 
had a mollifying effect on discontent, but the germ 
was deeply imbedded and yields slowly to treat- 
ment. North Dakota has had a rather rough time, 
and wherever the blame may justly lie, the national 
administration is given a big share of it. 

But a considerably brighter outlook faces the 
Republicans in South Dakota. They are better 
organized. Senator Norbeck is giving the national 
ticket loyal and effective support. Governor McMas- 
ter, who is making the race for the Senate, has 
declared for Coolidge, although his enthusiasm is 
manifestly at low ebb. There are those who suspect 


' him of strong La Follette leanings, and who even 


think he may switch before the campaign ends. 
However, the fact that Thomas Ayers is making the 
race as a Progressive will probably hold McMaster 
in line, nominally at least. U. S. G. Cherry is the 
Democratic candidate, and it is possible that, with 
McMaster and Ayers splitting the vote, he will 
nose under the wire. Coolidge and Dawes may carry 
South Dakota, but the margin is likely to be narrow 
either way. The Democrats are badly disorganized, 
have no funds, and privately admit they are in poor 
position to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by Republican division. They look for a 
Republican victory by a small plurality. 

La Follette has the advantage in Montana, with 
Coolidge second, and Davis third. This is Senator 
Wheeler’s State, and his defection has hurt the 
Democrats seriously, while his indictment at the 
instigation of the Department of Justice, under 
Daugherty, has created sympathy for him and the 
ticket he represents. It is looked upon by many 
as political persecution. There is much Republican 
factionalism in the State, which injures the chances 
of Coolidge, and La Follette is popular with the 
mining population and among the farmers who have 
been hard hit by a dry season — a depressing ex- 
perience leading to a state of mind more vengeful 
than reasoning. Senator Walsh is in contest with 
Frank Linderman, Republican, for reélection. He 
will probably save himself by a reduced majority. 
He is popular in the State, and the prestige which 
came to him through his prosecution of the naval 
oil reserves inquiry and his conspicuous part in the 
Democratic convention, stands him in good stead 
: a time when his national ticket is of little help to 

im. 


wom from Idaho reports Borah certain to re- 

turn to the Senate. His Democratic opponent 

is Frank Martin, who is getting small help from his 

party, and, in any event, would have a hard 
(Continued on page 296) 





WHERE TWO PROUD RACES CLASH 


In the Rif, Spain is attacking the last stronghold of the free Berbers who. have 


defied Europe for centuries 
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ONE OF THE CITY GATES OF TANGIER. A PERFECT PIECE OF EARLY MOORISH ARCHITECTURE 


Since 1906, when the Algeciras conference placed 
definitely under Spanish jurisdiction the district of 
northern Morocco known as the Riff, there has 
never been an interval of complete pacification in 
that territory. A new revolt which broke out during 
the summer has caused the Spanish Government to 
increase its expeditionary force to 100,000 men. 
Primo de Rivera, military dictator, faces a crisis 
more grave than any he has yet encountered. 

The Riff is a name given to the coast districts of 
northern Morocco extending from Ceuta to the 
western frontier of Algiers. It is a mountainous 


district, inhabited by the Berbers, whose piratical 
exploits menaced American shipping early in the 
Nineteenth Century and led the United States into 
a minor war. The Berber dwellers in the Riff have 
maintained at intervals a fierce fight for independ- 
ence, which has now been elevated to the sanctity 
of a jihad, or holy war. Under the leadership of 
Abd-el-Krim, they have carried on a devastating 
series of surprise attacks and ambushes against 
the Spaniards. They are armed with modern weapons 
and, according to Primo de Rivera, have been 
receiving training from European officers. 
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MAP OF MOROCCO SHOWING THE SCENES 
OF THE PRESENT WAR 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE LEFT 
SHOWS THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL 
PRIMO DE RIVERA, PRESIDENT OF 
THE SPANISH MILITARY DIRECTO- 
RATE, AND HIS PARTY IN MOROCCO 


GENERAL PRIMO DE RIVERA ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE SON OF RAISULI ON 
THE VISIT THAT HE MADE TO THE 
PALACE OF THE SHEREEF WHERE 
HE WAS SPLENDIDLY ENTERTAINED 
AFTER HE HAD INSPECTED THE 
MOORISH TROOPS 
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ABOVE ARE SHOWN MOORISH DIGNITARIES 
IN THE CITY OF SHESHUAN AWAITING AT 
THE CITY GATE THE ARRIVAL OF PRIMO 
DE RIVERA ON HIS RECENT TOUR OF IN- 
SPECTION AND VISIT TO MOROCCO 





SPAIN’S FOREIGN LEGION IS DOING VAL- 
IANT WORK IN THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
THE MOORS. THE COURAGE AND DARING 
OF THE MEMBERS OF THIS CONTINGENT, 
COMPOSED OF WARRIORS FROM MANY 
COUNTRIES, HAS BEEN CITED MANY TIMES 
IN DISPATCHES. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
A CAMP OF THE FOREIGN LEGION NEAR 
THE HOLY CITY OF SHESHUAN 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF TANGIER. THE NATIVE IN THE SPANISH SOLDIERS TREATED FOR WOUNDS AFTER 
FOREGROUND IS TYPICAL OF THE HIGH-CLASS MOOR AN ENGAGEMENT WITH ABD-EL-KRIM’S FORCES 
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A CONTINGENT OF SPANISH TROOPS MARCHING ALONG THE EDGE OF A RAVINE TO REACH POSITIONS THREATENED BY THE 
ATTACKING MOROCCAN FORCES NEAR THE HOLY CITY OF SHESHUAN WHICH HAS BEEN SERIOUSLY THREATENED 
BY THE RIFFIAN TROOPS OF ABD-EL-KRIM 
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Monopolies of 1924 


VI. The Future of Trusts 
By William L. Chenery 


candidates is elected, the condition of the 

“trusts” after March 4 next will not be 
greatly altered. If Senator La Follette were to 
achieve the miracle of reaching the White House, 
he would doubtless find at the end of his adminis- 
tration that no important change had occurred in 
the American attitude toward economic monopoly. 
Certainly, in the history of the last quarter of a 
century, the conservative President Taft had just 
as good a record for “trust-busting” as the pro- 
gressive Roosevelt or the liberal Wilson. The 
problem of monopoly goes too deep into the sources 
of American law and economic organization to be 
easily affected by any individual or administration. 

In order to envisage clearly what the future may 
hold, it is well to recall a few of the obvious facts of 
our political life and business organization. Public 
opinion and the courts seem to have agreed, among 
other things, that great size is not in itself an evil. 
Thus the Ford Motor Company, far larger than most 
of the trusts, is counted a virtuous business, and 
many citizens would have its founder for President. 

No matter who is President, Congress is assuredly 
not going to legislate against mere size nor is it 
likely to withdraw the immunity from antitrust 
prosecution already granted to agricultural co- 
operation, trade-unionism, export associations, the 
railroads, and the owners of patents. What is prob- 
able is that statutes may be passed strengthening 
the Federal Trade Commission’s authority to in- 
vestigate and to regulate certain commercial 
practices. The kind of control exercised by the 
national Government will undoubtedly be the same 
whoever is elected: the degree of supervision alone 
might vary. Under La Follette, the Federal Trade 
Commission would surely have a larger inquisitorial 
scope than with President Coolidge in the White 
House: the commission’s powers would be strength- 
ened, but they would not be changed in character. 

Strangely enough, the policy of the American 
Government toward “trusts” and monopolies has 
been consistent over a long number of years. The 
first important statute dealing with the subject was 
the Sherman antitrust law. The Sherman law 
forbade explicitly many of the things already deter- 
mined by the common law. 

During the first ten years after its enactment, 
the antitrust law was invoked in but a few cases. 
The spectacular litigation began in President 
Roosevelt’s administration, although in the actual 


| eee of which of the presidential 





number of cases prosecuted, President Taft stands 
first. No important amendments were made to the 
Sherman Act during the first quarter of a century 
following its adoption. The significant additions 
more recently are the Clayton Act and the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, which in detail prohibited 
some of the acts more generally treated in the 
Sherman law, and the Webb-Pomerene Act, which 
sanctions export associations regardless of the 
antitrust laws. 


6 Bier essential thing about the present situation 
is that Congress attempted through the Federal 
Trade Commission to put an end to certain practices 
which it was thought had previously resulted in the 
formation of trusts and monopolies. One company 
was forbidden to purchase another, under certain 
conditions, if the end sought was the elimination of 
competition. The commission was conceived as an 
agency to prevent the formation of trusts by forbid- 
ding the unfair methods of trust formation. It is in- 
teresting to discover, in view of its origin, that the 
Federal Trade Commission has been largely ab- 
sorbed in dealing with concerns which in no way 
could be termed “trusts” or monopolies. 

Because of this attention to small offenders, the 
Federal Trade Commission has been termed a police 
court, and the suggestion is made that the “trust” 
problem has eluded the guardians of the law. In his 
study of administrative law, Gerard C. Henderson 
made a strong case against the commission on purely 
technical grounds. In his analysis, tasks which 
should have been considered by open-minded, well- 
informed men are seen to have been often handled 
meagrely. But the outstanding fact seems to be that 
the process of “trust” formation has been checked, 
or if not checked, stabilized. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has been able to deal even with such prac- 
tices as “Pittsburgh Plus,” the system so sacred to 
the steel industry by which the price of steel was 
everywhere the Pittsburgh figure added to the 
freight from the great Pennsylvania center. Further- 
more, such devices as the “Gary dinners” are no 
longer safe. 

Whether the other historic trusts which have been 
dissolved under the eyes of the Federal courts have 
actually been so separated that competition has 
been restored is a matter of dispute. The Federal 
Trade Commission found that various Standard Oil 
companies which resulted from the dissolution de- 
cree were not competing against each other. The 
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effects of the tobacco decree, of the harvester order, 
and of numerous others are equally uncertain. I sus- 
pect that a good many years will have elapsed be- 
fore the meaning of the attempts at “trust-busting”’ 
will be unmistakable. 

On the other hand, even though it should be 
proved that the United States Supreme Court waved 
no magician’s wand to transmute monopolistic com- 
binations into competition, it is still true that the 
methods through which the well-known trusts were 
formed are now no longer practicable. The Interna- 
tional Harvester combination was formed because 
the constituent companies regarded the previous 
competition as ruinous, although the Bureau of Cor- 
porations subsequently reported that comparatively 
high rates were being earned on the capital invested, 
and that combination could not be justified by the 
need for self-preservation. Unless, however, the law 
was plainly disregarded by some future attorney- 
general, a new harvester trust could not be formed. 

Again, the economic case for monopoly is still to 

be proved. Trusts have been formed by men eager 
for promoters’ fees, by others desirous of avoiding 
competition, and by some possessed of the Alexan- 
drine craze for power, but their desirability in any 
system of national economy is as yet to be demon- 
strated. It has been shown again and again that in 
certain branches of production a large business 
might be more economical than a smaller unit, but 
not even this is universally true. Nowhere has it been 
proved that a “trust” is more efficient than a large 
business. The figures show that the McCormick and 
Deering companies were not less profitable before 
the formation of the International Harvester Com- 
pany than they were thereafter. The economies of 
the monopoly are difficult to trace to their lair. 


RICES are undeniably higher where “trusts” 

dominate a market. The Bureau of Corporations 
in a painstaking study reported that the price 
statistics “demonstrate the falsity of the historic 
claim of the Standard Oil Company that by reason 
of its extraordinary efficiency it has brought prices 
to a point lower than would have been reached had 
business remained under normal competitive condi- 
tions and in the hands of a number of comparatively 
smaller concerns.” Sugar records show that the mar- 
gin of profit was widest when the “trust” was 
powerful and that the percentage shrank with com- 
petition. The integration of the steel industry did 
something to stabilize prices, but it did not lower 
them. The formation of the tobacco trust was fol- 
lowed by steadily increasing prices. Experience 
shows that the monopolistic power to raise prices 
is generally utilized. 

The “trusts” of twenty years ago are giving way 
to very large businesses, and, meanwhile, industry 
has learned subtle ways of regulating competition 
and of fixing prices without the assistance of 


outright mergers and consolidations. As has been 
seen, the trade association which has many desirable 
features has upon occasion performed this service 
of price fixing for its industry. That method, how- 
ever, is as illegal as the formation of a direct monop- 
oly and, therefore, not a safe business practice. 


he its last annual report, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission said its work “for the year covered the 
entire scope of the trust problem and related sub- 
jects. It reached from the simplest form of unfair 
methods of competition on through all phases to the 
more complex question of trust dissolution.” It is 
true that the commission did participate in im- 
portant developments. It ordered Armour and Com- 
pany and Swift and Company to divest themselves 
of the capital stock of certain minor packing con- 
cerns. It co6perated with the Attorney-General in a 
reconsideration of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, and it ordered the Aluminum Company of 
America to sell another company it had absorbed. 
Altogether, the commission handled some 1,352 
matters during the twelve months’ period. 

Its weakness was largely found in the restrictions 
imposed by the courts on its investigations. In- 
quiries into the production of coal and into the 
tobacco and grain industries were actually halted 
under court orders. It is not at all plain that Con- 
gress could restore some of the power which has 
been taken away from the commission. In part, the 
courts held that the investigations, ordered either 
by Congress or by the President, constitute unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures and were consequently 
in violation of the Constitution. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the earlier years of its development 
encountered similar opposition. It may well prove 
that the Federal Trade Commission will also over- 
come its difficulties. 

No other solution seems feasible. Publicity will 
cure many of the evil practices which caused the 
public to turn against the “trusts,” and such power 
as the commission now possesses is sufficient to de- 
ter many who might otherwise attempt to harvest 
the fruits of monopoly. Investigation and the pro- 
hibition of unfair practices are the answer so far 
made in America to the trusts. Will that answer be 
changed in character during the years immediately 
ahead of us? Hardly. The alternatives are unregu- 
lated monopoly or government ownership, neither of 
which are acceptable to the voting public of this 
country. We shall probably drift on as we have 
during the past half century, and the trend will be 
toward larger business units, but against the sharp 
devices through which but lately the captains of 
industry created their “trusts” and monopolies. 
Sometime we may go even further and discover 
that the price fixing, so obnoxious in the “trusts,” 
is really rendered possible by an exclusive tariff. 
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~ Readers and Writers 


ECENTLY, H. L. Mencken sug- 
R gested to me that it would be very 
amusing to look back a few years 
and drawup alist of themore or lessinferior 
foreign authors, chiefly English, of course, 
who were logrolled into a sudden but un- 
enduring fame. Each year, some new star 
arises; there is a great to-do about him; 
“everybody” talks about him; the book- 
sellers make special displays of the most 
popular book . . . and then there is silence. 
In some cases, this means that, the writer 
having been successfully “put over,” 
further artificial aids to immortality are 
not needed, and the publisher simply con- 
tinues to find a good steady market for 
this particular form of merchandise, but 
realizes that the boom is over. 

A boom, I need hardly explain, is not 
necessary to the normal profitable sale of 
a book — nor even to abnormally profit- 
able sales, as witness the success of the 
late lamented Marie Corelli, who for 
many years would not allow her master- 
pieces to be sent out for review. To this 
day, while the newspapers snicker, Hall 
Caine enjoys the confidence, renewed 
each season, of the vast horde of the plain 
people of England. In other cases, the si- 
lence means that all is over, including the 
shouting. Under both heads, a curious list 
might be compiled. 

What, for instance, has become of 
Brieux’s audience in America? Is there a 
demand now for “Tagore,” and if so, how 
does it compare with that of his first fame 
here, when he was greeted as a great poet 
and philosopher? His renown was obvi- 
ously not merely passing, for there are 
now twenty-four volumes of his work in 
English, but he is no longer mentioned in 
polite society. The number of his books, 
proves that some people still read him, 
but the number of Ralph Waldo Trine’s 
proves that even a larger number do so, 
without being an indication of anything 
more than that. There was once a huge 
collected edition of Leonard Merrick, 
each volume prefaced by some person in 
the public eye. But today he is certainly 
as absent from current conversation as 
from current advertising. Louis Hémon’s 
“Maria Chapdelaine” was a household 
word a few winters ago, but I never heard 
a single comment on his second book, 
“My Fair Lady,” although I notice two 
more works of his are announced this 
season by his publishers. W. L. George 
had his hour of hectic fame when “A Bed 
of Roses” passed for a daring and slightly 
lewd work. Blasco Ibdfiez soared to 
mighty altitudes during the war fever, 
and is now, I suppose, a good: piece of 
publishing property, but the day has 
passed when allegedly serious critics 


By Ernest Boyd 


discussed him in places usually reserved 
for literature. 

It was Mencken’s contention that most 
of these seasonal apparitions: were con- 
trolled from London, that, by overt or 
tacit agreement, each in his turn was given 
enough publicity in the English press to 
whet the appetite of American publishers 
and to arouse the credulity of American 
readers. There is a large element of truth 
in this, in so far as it is possible for half a 
dozen English book reviews to create an 
impression. 

English authors enjoy a vogue here 
which is not theirs at home, and specula- 
tion in the American market ensues: col- 
lected editions, limited editions, and so 
forth, all intended for export. Arthur 
Machen is perhaps the best example of 
this, for I have heard of nobody in Eng- 
land rushing in to deprive Mr. Martin 
Secker of the privilege of publishing him, 
whereas here he seems to have involved 
two of his admirers into a muddle as to 
copyrights, in which each accuses the other 
of unfair dealing. Machen was a “dud” 
long before his story of “The Bowmen” 
revived him momentarily during the war. 
His best books belonged very definitely to 
the ’nineties, and as such have a certain 
documentary value from a period extraor- 
dinarily rich in forgotten great men. In 
America today, however, he passes for a 
genius, so that his claim as a writer of 
talent is in danger of being swamped. 


NOTHER ghost of the nineties, who 
has been similarly launched, is M. 
P. Shiel, whose novel, first published in 
1901, “The Lord of the Sea” (Knopf), has 
been reissued with flamboyant benedic- 
tions both English and American. Mr. 
Hugh Walpole, at least, makes some pro- 
visos with his literary conscience by ad- 
mitting that Mr. Shiel has his lapses. 
With the book mentioned in mind, and its 
three predecessors, “The Man-Stealers,” 
“Cold Steel,” and “The Yellow Danger,” 
vaguely returning as memories of my 
nonage, when any kind of printed matter 
was readable to me, I confess that I am 
curious to know how the shades of Mr. 
Shiel’s achievements are measured. At 
best, he is a writer of crude adventure 
stories which have the virtues and defects 
common to hundreds of their kind. 
About three years ago, in London, the 
whisper began that M. P. Shiel was a neg- 
lected author who was about to come into 
his own. Instead, he appears to have come 
into America. The fact that he wrote a 
volume for the famous “ Keynotes Series,” 
that epitome of the Yellow Nineties, ap- 
parently gives him a cachet denied to or- 
dinary providers of red-blooded fiction, 


and last year his “Children of the Wind ” 
appeared in America. But Arthur Machen 
and George Egerton and Grant Allen and 
Fiona Macleod were not the only lights of 
the “Keynotes Series.” 


ET me recall a few names. For instance, 
there was Carlton Dawe, whose 
“Yellow and White” is as good of its 
kind as anything then published by M. P. 
Shiel. There was Victoria Cross, whose 
lurid and would-be lascivious and pas- 
sionate romances have since brought her 
a popularity which would not have been 
predicted from her début in that select 
company which made the Bodley Head 
famous a quarter of a century ago. Henry 
Harland, an American, with much more 
to offer than the British writers men- 
tioned, contributed “Grey Roses,” but 
he awaits resurrection as a neglected 
genius. Evelyn Sharp evolved into a 
writer of dreary uplift novels, also curi- 
ously at variance with the esthetic tradi- 
tion of that strange phase of English 
literature. Nothing could be more incon- 
gruous than the fate of the Bodley Head 
writers and the movement with which 
they werdso closely identified. 

Out of the twenty-five or thirty volumes 
of the “Keynotes Series,” for example, 
with the possible — remotely possible — 
exception of Fiona Macleod’s “The 
Mountain Lovers,” there is only one work 
by an author for whom it is possible to 
predict enduring fame, to wit, Dostoievski, 
whose “Poor Folk” — certainly, not one 
of his major works — appeared with a 
preface by George Moore. The remaining 
writers are either completely extinct, or 
are just able to sit up in the arms of their 
American admirers and take a little 
artificial nourishment. 

Entertaining fiction of this class, it 
seems to me, finds its proper place in 
those cheap series which sell in railway 
and underground stations in London, 
and which have their equivalent here in 
the popular reprints of Grosset and Dun- 
lap. Such reprints contain both classics 
and works of mere entertainment, having 
no claims to be considered otherwise, and 
being none the worse for that. What 
publishers and reviewers like to call a 
“rattling good yarn” is a commodity as 
useful and as satisfactory as synthetic 
gin, or the cigarettes that people would 
run a mile for. One does not weigh these 
in any scale of absolute values, as one 
might an aged bottle of Chateau Yquem 
or a fine Havana cigar. Similarly, there 
is obviously no reason why good old 
adventure stories should not be dug up 
and sold to people who like them. But 
why drag in literature? 
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From Horses to Boxers 


Tue Passinc Years. Reminiscences of 
the late Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $6.00. 


Horse-SENSE AND HORSEMANSHIP OF 
Topay. By Geoffrey Brooke. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 


“Seconps Out.” By Fred Dartnell. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2.50. 


PORT in the grand and the little 

manner; from a stately home of 
England and the mastership of the War- 
wickshire to chitchat about first, second, 
and third-rate pugilists. Characteristi- 
cally British are all three books. The 
nineteenth baron, the late Lord Will- 
oughby de Broke, describes the ample 
Victorian life of his patrician youth. With 
a not unpleasant melancholy, he recalls 
that delightful era when country gentle- 
men spent their lives in sport and in 
performing the duties of their station, 
when rent rolls were adequate to main- 
tain a certain standard of tempered 
magnificence, and when the lower classes 
had a correct vision of their function 
under the sun. The son and grandson of 
first-rate sportsmen and ideal country 
gentlemen, the late Lord Willoughby de 
Broke succeeded to the title and the 
Warwickshire hounds after Eton and 
Oxford, as the evil days drew nigh, when 
death duties and taxes and diminishing 


rents began to gnaw away the glories of 


the nobility and gentry. Conscious of 
this bitter progress, he lived through the 
war and the constantly increasing burden 
of possessions of the post-war years, 
writing his sad but resigned autobiography 
in the last year of his life. The book is of 
interest, not only to sportsmen, but to 
students and commentators of social 
history. It is a conscious attempt to trace 
the declining fortunes of an ancient house, 
to rebuild the dead glories of the Victorian 
age, and understand the implacable forces 
which are destroying them. Known on 
this side of the water principally as a 
keen student of sporting and primarily 
of fox-hunting matters, Lord Willoughby 
de Broke has given in this book some of 
his best pages on the sport of his ancestors 
—and himself. Never renowned as a 
rider to hounds, but rather as an en- 
thusiastic and devoted amateur hunts- 
man, he writes modestly of his own efforts 
and enthusiastically of the efforts of 
others. With all respect and profound 
veneration for the gospel of democracy, 
believing as an orthodox American in the 
divine rightness of the majority, and 
execrating the absurd theory that any 
man can be my better, this reviewer 
nevertheless lay down “The Passing 
Years” with a sigh. For surely, with the 
years, is passing a glory from the earth. 

Mr. Geoffrey Brooke has written a 
book which will help the equestrian 


beginner, and the finished horseman as 
well. There is no end, it appears, to the 
making of books about horses and horse- 
manship. The principles of equitation are 
fairly well established, but the clear 
presentation of them is no simple matter. 
As a rule, books on horsemanship are 
obscured by a too technical vocabulary 
and an assumption that the whole world 
is familiar with the nomenclature and the 
evolutions of the haute école. Mr. Brooke, 
by a judicious use of photographs and an 
admirably simple series of explanatory 
footnotes, makes his meaning perfectly 
clear even to the uninitiate. Particularly 
useful is his explanation and illustration 
of the importance of balance, of the 
shifting incidence of the rider’s weight 
under the varying conditions of the 
hunting field or the show ring, an element 
too often taken for granted by the past 
masters of the art. The arrangement of 
the book, its logical, orderly development, 
leaves something to be desired, but its 
simplicity, thoroughness, and sound doc- 
trine are in the best tradition. 

Mr. Fred Dartnell in “‘Seconds Out,’”’ 
described as “chats about boxers, their 
trainers, and patrons,” rambles on some- 
what incoherently. A dogged raconteur, he 
is not always able to distinguish an im- 
becility from a real story. A sensitive soul 
might well weep when reading Mr. Dart- 
nell’s account of Packey McFarland’s 
repartee to a society lady: 

“One of the ladies of the party, after 
looking McFarland over quizzically, re- 
marked: ‘Why, you don’t look like a 
pugilist.” McFarland quickly retorted: 
‘I am not; I am a professional boxer.’ The 
entire dinner crowd was convulsed, and 
the inquisitive miss was most attentive 
thereafter.”” The convulsive force of this 
epigram, one imagines, could only exist 
either in the parboiled condition of the 
diners or in the imagination of a too hard- 
working and aéruti journalist. 

On the other hand, he passes over as 
unimportant the immortal question ad- 
dressed by Battling Levinsky to Sandy 
Ferguson when the latter in the clinches 
began to bite him in the shoulder. “He 
asked Ferguson in the cool, detached way 
that all good fighting men should have, if 
he had not finished his lunch yet.” 

Or he will treat with an equal emphasis 
Mr. Jack Dempsey’s profound dictum on 
superstitions — “The only time to feel 
superstitious is when some one hits you 
hard on the chin”’— and Mr. Gunboat 
Smith’s commonplace felicities. “He 
(Gunboat Smith) used to talk in epigrams, 
one of which I readily remember. I had 
asked him where his home was in America, 
and he replied: ‘Anywhere where I can 
hang up my hat is my home.’”’ Somehow, 
one fears that American epigrams are 
often wasted on the British. Hope revives 
when another of Gunboat’s epigrams is 
quoted: “‘If that bout had taken place in 
America, he would have been shot so full 


of holes. that he couldn’t swim for a 
year.’”’ But on the whole, one feels that 
Mr. Ring Lardner may sleep o’ nights. 
undisturbed by the haunting fear that Mr. 
Dartnell will steal his stuff. 

Nor does Mr. Dartnell quite express the 
heroics of the prize ring, the courage and 
gameness, the touch of romance and 
glory which for all its reprehensibilities, 
leavened the brutal lump of “ Pugilistica.” 
Perhaps he is only a faithful scribe of the 
present commercialization of prize fight- 
ing, in which sport has been eliminated 
and fighters grow rich through publicity 
agents and dubious battles. The glory has 
largely gone out of the ring, but there is 
good money in it and the public loves to 
be fooled. D. R. 





Post-War Battles 


Piumes. By Laurence Stallings. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


PART from the toppling heap of war 
memoirs, diaries, letters, and war 
autobiographies of everybody from Per- 
shing to the American yeomanette, there 
is actually growing up in America a very 
creditable list of war novels, and even war 
plays. There was, first of all, that true 
picture of certain nervous and tempera- 
mental fighters, “Three Soldiers,” by 
Dos Passos, that accurate and horrible 
painting of a prison camp by Cummings, 
which he dubbed “‘ The Enormous Room,”’ 
and the straightforward war narrative of 
Boyd, “Through the Wheat.” In addition 
to these tales written out of dark memories, 
our regular novelists have tackled the war. 
“A Son at the Front,” the disappointing 
novel of Edith Wharton, and Willa 
Cather’s “One of Ours,” which is perhaps 
as good as we ought to expect from an 
admirable craftsman who had no direct 
experience with the war proper. But in the 
after-war era, wherein the scars of war 
burn into the days and nights of peace, 
we have had nothing worth reading till 
Laurence Stallings gave us “Plumes.” 
“Plumes,” as the jacket of the book 
will tell you, was written by a man who 
was “a captain of marines at Belleau 
Wood, where he lost a leg in the first wave 
of the last attack on that strong position.” 
This is a “war book,” with no shred of 
sentiment either militarist or pacifist. 
It is the story of a healthy American, 
whose ancestors for generations had fought 
in every scrap from the Revolution to the 
Spanish War. He enlists in ’17 and comes 
home at the end with a shattered leg. 
Following eighteen months of pain in an 
army hospital, he arises to begin life over 
again with no money, a wife, a child, and 
the psychology of an ex-soldier. That 
crippled leg is the painful, torturous theme 
about which the story turns. In an 
attempt to save the remnants of the shat- 
tered leg, Plume wears a brace. The slow 
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adjustment to walking, the darting flames 
at night, the weariness of standing on 
the thing all day in a government labora- 
tory, the being stared at in street cars, the 
battling upstairs. But all this, — together 
with the hospital scenes, — although 
given vividly and fully, with no romantic 
varnish or pleading sentiment, is not to be 
‘compared to the economic, the intellectual, 
and the spiritual effects of that lost leg. 
He won’t go back to the little college town 
where he taught biology before the war, 
because the town would give him the well- 
known “ wounded hero” treatment, which 
is the one thing his proud and realistic 
spirit won’t stand. His attitude is a 
simple one: Out of romantic sentiment, 
or, as he puts it, because he was a “damn 
fool,” he went to war and brought in- 
calculable misery on his wife and child. 
As a result, he is half a man and earns just 
enough so that they may live in one of 
those pocket-size apartments for which 
Washington was famous during the war 
and after. The endless apartment hunting 
of Esme and their final arrangement with 
the real-estate dealer for the coop which 
becomes their fireside is an unparalleled 
piece of realism and irony. 

The book brims with the atmosphere 
of the “normalcy” period in Washington’s 
history, conversations with ex-soldiers, a 
daily physical struggle with the leg which 
doesn’t get better, a daily mental struggle 
over the meaning of the late war, and of 
war in general. Finally, when Plume and 
Esme, his wife, go to the theatre, and he 
slips on the ice on his way home, breaking 
his leg all over again and this time irrevo- 
cably, the book reaches its climax. In the 
physical and mental agony before a police- 
man picks him up and puts him into an 
ambulance, he begs her to leave him. He 
can’t conceive the enormity of dragging 
her through the same agonies once more. 

In the end, he recovers, and she returns 
to him. There are scenes with varied 
species of pacifists. He is still wrestling 
mentally with war. At length, he decides 
to go back to the college town to teach. 
But the mental struggle about war goes 
on. At any rate, he will keep his son out of 
the next madness. The last episode is 
about the son. The Plumes go out to 
Arlington Cemetery to the funeral of the 
unknown soldier. It was like the forgotten 
Confederate Memorial Days of his youth, 
when with martial ardor he always ran 
and picked, up the empty brass shells 
left on the ground by the firing squad. 
Stallings writes: 

“The bugler made ready for taps. 
Three badly-timed volleys smote the haze 
of the Virginia hills in recognition of the 
boy’s service. Richard, watching his child, 
could see himself again as he must have 
looked on forgotten Confederate Memo- 
rial Days. He was startled from his reverie. 

“ “Look at your child,’ said Gary sud- 
denly. ‘What’s that he’s picking up?’ 

“Richard looked and was pierced by 


agony more fresh than any he had ever 
known. Dickie was stooping about the feet 
of the firing squad as taps sounded over 
the grave, and Esme was running toward 
him. The child was eagerly grasping about 
the green sward, collecting the empty 
brass shells.” 

That is as far as the book gets with a 
solution of the war problem. Which is 
well, since it is concerned with human 
emotions and not the problems of society. 

Written for the most part with the ut- 
most economy in words, it is flooded 
throughout with dramatic energy. Pain- 
fully fair and quite relentless in emotional 
accuracy, it constitutes, I believe, the 
first real contribution to a hitherto un- 
written page of contemporary life — 
American war history since 1918. 

C. R. WALKER. 





Mr. White Protests 


New York City. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

Will you be good enough to grant me 
space to express disagreement with the 
reviewer of my novel, “The Fire in the 
Flint,” whose review appeared in the 
September 27 issue of THE INDEPENDENT? 
In expressing such disagreement, I am 
not attempting to take to task the re- 
viewer for criticizing certain parts of my 
novel — on the contrary, it is obvious 
that he was trying to be fair. My sole 
reason for asking that the other side be 
presented is because of the statement your 
reviewer makes that “Naturally, it (my 
story) is overdrawn, overaccented”’; that 
“as a picture of life, the book is false,” 
and that “actually, he (the Southern 
negro) has lived not unhappily.” 

May I recite briefly my qualifications 
for knowing the life of the negro, and 
particularly what the present-day negro 
is thinking? In the first place, I am a 
negro. I was born in Georgia, educated 
there, and lived in that State until eight 
years ago. Before coming North, I trav- 
eled throughout the length and breadth 
of Georgia as a life-insurance salesman, 
living, of course, always with negroes. 
During the eight years that I have lived 
in the North, I have traveled well over a 
hundred thousand miles in the United 
States, most of them in the South. These 
experiences have given me the opportu- 
nity of knowing what negroes are think- 
ing and feeling and to gain a knowledge 
of their intimate thoughts such as few, if 
any, white persons ever achieve. 

I realize fully, however, that, despite 
these experiences, your reviewer might 
justly and logically reply that perhaps my 
observation is faulty — that with all this 
experience, I might have failed to see the 
life as it really exists, which I attempted 
to paint. I offer in evidence in answer to 
such a possible charge that, among many 


others who have reviewed my novel, 
Laurence Stallings and Herschell Brickell, 
literary editors respectively of the New 
York World and the New York Evening 
Post, both of them Southern white men, 
have declared that my picture is a correct 
and true one. 

I am afraid that your reviewer is guilty 
to a certain extent of that lack of knowl- 
edge of the intimate life of the negro 
which is the greatest factor in misunder- 
standing between the races. This mis- 
understanding is due to a number of 
reasons. One of them is that, largely as a 
defensive mechanism, the negro has 
learned through bitter experience the 
necessity of covering his real feelings with 
an outward joviality. A second factor is 
the stories of white writers like Irvin Cobb, 
Octavus Roy Cohen, Thomas Dixon, and 
others who have created what James Har- 
vey Robinson terms a “ negro stereotype.” 
There has grown up belief in the minds of 
many white people that caricatures like 
the negro creations of these writers repre- 
sent the thought of the intelligent negro. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that 
such beliefs are wholly false. Third, like 
every other individual, the more intelli- 
gence and education the negro achieves, 
the more sensitive he is to insult. He thus 
naturally avoids all contacts where such 
insults are likely to be offered. Therefore, 
the average white person but rarely sees 
any indications of that inner life of the 
negro in America which is the real life of 
the race. 

Your reviewer accuses me of overdraw- 
ing the picture. As a matter of fact, I 
purposely refrained from presenting 
phases of the life of the negro in a State 
like Georgia which few white people know 
exist. I could have told of incidents known 
to me personally infinitely more harrow- 
ing than anything in my novel. I refrained 
from using them because I had sense 
enough to know that if the whole truth 
were told, no one would believe it. Fortu- 
nately, there are those who disagree with 
your reviewer that the novel is overdrawn 
— most of the reviews thus far agree with 
that of the New York Times, which de- 
clared that the book showed an admirable 
restraint. 

Finally, I wish to comment upon your 
reviewer's statement that the negro has 
not lived unhappily. It is true that there 
is a great deal of happiness in the life of 
the negro, but I at no time made any 
pretension to present a picture of the en- 
tire life of the negro. I took one specific 
phase of a negro’s life in Georgia and 
presented as objectively as I could that 
man’s reactions to his environment and 
his environment’s reactions to him. I 
believe I am not asking too much when I 
insist that your reviewer should have con- 
fined himself to judging whether or not I 
presented that phase honestly, sincerely, 
and truthfully. 

Wa ter F. Wuire. 
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What the World 1s Doing. 


THe WEEK 


DWARD A. FILENE, the Bostonian 
who offered a series of prizes in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy for the best plans presented for 
“restoring peace and prosperity in Europe 
through international codperation,” has 
announced the winners of the German 
series. Two plans shared the first prize of 
$5,000, and there was also an award of 
$1,500 for a third. All three winning 
plans condemned the Treaty of Versailles, 
all three leaned upon the League of 
Nations, but urged changes in that body 
before it could be considered acceptable. 
{| With talk of peace, the wars still carry 
on: King Hussein of the Hejaz has 
abdicated in favor of his son; in China, 
both sides have made advances with the 


issue no nearer its solution; in Morocco, | 


a slight lull in hostilities doubtless pre- 
cedes the offensive which Primo DE 
Rivera, Spanish military dictator, is sure 
to launch against the rebellious Riffians. 
{1 In Washington, an opinion of the 
Federal Trade Commission, made public 
on October 5, declares that the Aluminum 
Company of America has a “practically 
complete monopoly” of the production of 
aluminum in the United States and is the 
only domestic source of supply for alu- 
minum cooking utensil manufacturers, 
which, combined with a heavy protective 
tariff on aluminum, gives the company 
control of the market. The report carries 
with it political significance since the 
family of ANDREw J. MELLon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, is said to be closely 
connected with the company. Joun W. 
Davis, Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, has accused the company of profit- 
ing “largely and unreasonably through 
legislative favors,” to which Mr. MELLon 
has replied that the company has no 
monopoly through the tariff and is not 
profiting exorbitantly. {In the meantime, 
the World’s Series commands the atten- 
tion of the country. The persistently 
victorious New York Giants of the 
. National League and the Senators, who 
for the first time in the history of the 
American League have brought a pennant 
to Washington, are battling in a series 
where Washington has, beyond a doubt, 
the bulk of popular sympathy. {/Novem- 
ber 4, Election Day, draws near, with all 
three ‘parties complaining of a shortage 
of funds which is hampering them in 
lining up doubtful States, and Senator La 
Follette asserting that the Republicans 
are hurriedly raising a huge slush fund of 
between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000 with 
which to gain the victory and give the 
President a Republican Congress. Mr. 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Butler, chairman of the Republican 
national committee, replies: “Bunk!” 


Domestic 
GENERAL 
Reparations to Mrs. Imbrie 


On October 1, the Persian Government 
delivered to the American Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Teheran a check for $60,000 to 
serve as reparations to Mrs. Rosert W. 
Imprie for the death of her husband, who 
was killed by a fanatical mob on July 18. 





(Underwood &§ Underwood) 

Senator Smith W. Brookhart of Iowa 
loosed a mighty denunciation against Presi- 
dent Coolidge and General Dawes. Now the 
Iowa Central Republican Committee asserts 
that he has also loosed bimself from his party 


Persia was held responsible by the United 
States Government for the act and has 
already defrayed the expenses of trans- 
porting the body of Major Imrie to 
America on the U. S. S. Trenton. 


Questioning the Fourteenth Amendment 


A suit has been filed in the Federal 
Court in New Orleans, Louisiana, which, 
if successful, will oust WALTER L. CoHEN, 
a negro, from the office of Controller of the 
Customs, and in effect, challenge the 
legality of the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution which gives negroes the 
right to vote. The attorneys bringing the 
suit will attempt to show that the amend- 
ment was never properly ratified, and so 
Couen, being “a person of African blood 
and descent,” is not a citizen of the United 





States and therefore cannot hold the office 
which he entered by virtue of an official 
appointment from President Coolidge. 


Dayton Air Races 


Special prominence was given to the 
smaller models of planes, with the object 
of encouraging a wider use of aircraft. 
Many improvements in design and con- 
struction were evident, and the highspeeds 
attained by the low-powered motors would 
have been thought impossible a short 
time ago. An interesting feat which was 
accomplished for the first time was the 
releasing and retaking of a tiny ’plane by 
an army dirigible in full flight. A sad 
ending of the event came on October 4, 
when Capt. B. E. Skeet crashed at the 
start of the race for the Pulitzer trophy. 
The prize was retained by the Navy, 
although they had no entries this year, 
due to lack of appropriation. Their record 
made at St. Louis last year, of 243.67 
miles an hour, was not touched. 


Po itics 


(Readers of “What the World is Doing’ 
are referred to the series of five political 
articles which began in the September 27 
issue, forecasting the probable vote in the 
different States.) 


Republican 

Senator SmirH W. Brooxwart of 
Iowa addressed a letter to William M. 
Butler, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee on September 30, in 
which he demanded that Gen. CHARLES 
G. Dawes, Republican vice presidential 
candidate, be forced to resign. He should 
be replaced, the Senator suggested, by 
some such man as Senator Norris of 
Nebraska who would be acceptable to the 
farmers of the Northwest. Senator Brooxk- 
HART attacked General Dawes’ record as 
a banker, his stand on labor, and his 
general conduct of himself during the 
campaign, declaring that he had wrecked 
the Republicans’ chances in the North- 
west. In a speech at Ennetsburg, Iowa, on 
October 3, the Senator attacked President 
Coo.incE as the candidate of the “Wall 
Street bloc.” The Iowa State Committee 
declared that Brooxuart had read him- 
self out of the Republican party by his 
repudiation of its candidates. Of course, 
the Senator from Iowa has strong La 
Fo._eTrE sympathies, and his utterances, 
though he contends that he is still a 
regular Republican, together with the fact 
that publicity concerning him has begun 
to come from the headquarters of the 
Progressive group, leaves little doubt as 
to the candidate he will support. 
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Democratic 


In launching a final big drive, Demo- 
cratic leaders have assembled the best 
speakers in the party to cover pivotal 
States not definitely conceded to the 
Republicans. Joun W. Davis, candidate 
for President, has already toured New 
Jersey, which the party hopes to line up 
for him, and in his swing across New York 
State, assailed President Coo1ipce’s 
foreign policy. He told his audiences that 
had he been President, he would have 
accepted the invitation of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations for the United 
States to sit in the conference at Geneva. 
He characterized as “vapid and stale” 
President Coo.ipce’s remarks that the 
United States does not propose to give any 
power or combination the authority to 
make up our minds for us. Mr. Davis 
stated that America cannot escape its 
responsibilities in such a way. 

Cuartes W. Bryan, the vice presi- 
dential candidate, will go into the South- 
west, making speeches in Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Colorado. His 
brother, WiLi1aM JenninGs Bryan, has 
also been drafted by the party to speak in 
Nebraska, which, despite the claim of 
Governor Bryan, is a La FOo.ette 
stronghold. Senator “Pat” Harrison of 
Mississippi, the keynoter of the Demo- 
cratic convention, is speaking for Davis 
in the Middle West, where Governor 
S11zER of New Jersey is also launching an 
attack. JosEpHus Dantes, NewrTon D. 
Baker, and BAINBRIDGE Co_By are also 
among the Democratic speakers. The 
force of the Democratic campaign is being 
directed against the record of the past 
Republican administration. Speakers have 
been instructed to open the record to 
the people and allow them to judge if they 
want four more years of similar govern- 
mental administration. 


Progressive 

Senator La Fo.ietre left Washington 
October 5 on his Western speaking tour. 
The following evening, speaking in 
Rochester, New York, he detailed the 
program he expects to carry out if elected 
to the Presidency. The first eighteen 
months would be given over to house- 
cleaning of men and measures and there 
would be a special session of Congress for 
the enactment of relief measures. Follow- 
ing, he would begin his constructive 
program, assembling experts to advise him 
on revision and reconstruction of the 
Federal Reserve and Federal Farm Loan 
systems; they would also work out a 
permanent transportation policy, includ- 
ing a comprehensive study and analysis of 
methods of providing for public ownership 
of railroads; development of codperative 
marketing to eliminate profiteering; and 
control of trusts and combinations would 
also be decided upon. Other cities on the 
Senator’s itinerary include Scranton, 


Pennsylvania, Newark, New Jersey, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas 
City and St. Louis. From there, his trip 
has not been scheduled. 

A group of railroad presidents in a 
statement to the press have denounced 
the representations made in the La 
Fo.tLeTTE-WHEELER campaign book on 
the subject of the railroads. Progressive 
statements are termed “reckless mis- 
representations,” and the railroad owners 
produce data in refutation of the hand- 
book’s assertions. Senator WHEELER is on 
the Western coast, continuing his policy 
of denunciation. On October 5, he spoke 
in Seattle to a crowd of ten thousand 
people ridiculing President CooLipcE as 
the “‘mythically strong, silent man in the 


(Underwood &f Underwood) 

Walter Fobnson, the most famous pitcher 
in baseball, bas had bis first opportunity to 
pitch in a World’s Series game through the 
Washington team’s victory in the American 
League pennant race 


White House.” Though La Fo..etre 
managers are claiming the West coast, 
betting odds in Washington are favoring 
the Republican candidates. 


Foreign 
LEaGvE or NATIONS 
The fifth Assembly of the League of 


Nations has come to a close, with a pro- 
tocol “for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national disputes” signed by eleven 
member states. Plans have been made for 
a special meeting on November 15 to 
outline the material which will be placed 
before the international conference on 





armaments, to be held next year. The 
session which has just ended is the most 
important yet held. The protocol and the 
disarmament conference are accepted as 
first steps toward a practicable and 
permanent world peace. The procedure 
to be followed in the settlement of such 
matters as boundary disputes has for the 
first time been put into effect. It is felt 
that the members have achieved a closer 
sympathy and a broader confidence, and 
that the League is on a firmer footing 
than ever before. The action of the 
Chinese delegates in leaving the audi- 
torium after the Assembly had failed to 
vote China a non-permanent member, 
and the fear that Japan will not ratify the 
protocol, breed some doubts as to the 
status of the League in the Far East. In 
Europe, however, it is evident that real 
advances have been made. 


ENGLAND 


There are two easily possible contin- 
gencies which would lead to the over- 
throw of the Labor government. A vote 
of censure proposed by the Conservatives 
and condemning the government for 
withdrawing prosecution for sedition 
which had been instituted against JAMES 
Ross CampBELL, editor of the Workers’ 
Weekly, may be made shortly, and the 
question of the Russian treaty, which 
will come up for discussion in November, 
will provide opportunity for renewed 
attack upon MacDonaLp’s government. 
There has been a great deal of discussion 
of the possibility of new elections, and 
conjecture as to the results of such a 
development. There appears to be a 
general lack of confidence in the Labor 
party, but no well-defined plans for 
change in the government. Both Batp- 
win and AsguituH have been suggested as 
possible successors of MacDonatp, but 
it is believed that the former would refuse 
to accept, and AsguiTH would not be a 
popular choice because of his course in 
the Anglo-Russian treaty. 

Personal attacks upon MacDona tp, 
with pointed references to the “biscuit 
maker” episode, have disturbed the 
Commons. The Prime Minister has been 
loyally supported by his party, at least 
within the House, and there has been 
liberal use of invective. 


Trish Question 


In a meeting at Carlow, DE VALERA 
ridiculed the boundary bill proceedings 
of the House of Commons, and outlined 
his own policy toward Ulster. He states 
that a local parliament might be formed 
for Ulster, or for the six counties, under 
the supervision of an all-Ireland Parlia- 
ment. The treatment of the unemployed 
of England by the British Government 
was criticized, as was its expenditure in 
behalf of Sir James Craic’s government. 
The boundary bill was passed without 
amendment by a majority of 152. 
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Anglo-Egyptian Conference 

The conversations between Ramsay 
MacDona.tp and ZaGHLout PasHa in 
London have come to an end, and ZaGuH- 
LOUL has returned to Egypt with his mis- 
sion uncompleted. The most important 
points which were discussed were the 
status of the Sudan and the occupation of 
Egypt by British troops. At the time the 
conference was called at the suggestion 
of MacDona tp, it was hoped that they 
would lead to some form of permanent 
settlement. Protection of the Suez Canal, 
involving the security of the British trade 
routes with the colonies in the Far East, 
and her obligation to defend Egypt 
against foreign aggression, require a garri- 
son of troops at least strong enough to 
serve as a holding force until reinforce- 
ments could be moved to support, but the 
Egyptians have always contested this. 
Control of the Sudan is necessary to the 
present British policy of protection, and 
Mr. MacDona_p could not agree to any 
general modification of the military plans. 
In view of this, the conference seems to 
have had little chance of accomplishing 
more than a restatement of British policy. 
ZAGHLOUL’s return will be taken as a 
defeat in Egypt, and will undoubtedly 


weaken his position at home. 


ITALY 


In a speech before the Constitutional 
Association at Milan, Signor Mussouini 
enumerated the achievements of his 


government, and the weaknesses of the 


one he succeeded. He mentioned the ad- 
vances in foreign affairs, including the 
ratification of the Washington convention, 
Italian relations with Jugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia, and the favorable settle- 
ment of the Dodecanese and Jubaland 
questions. Domestic progress included 
improvement of finances, the establish- 
ment of civil service, and reforms in the 
educational systems. 


FRANCE 


At a meeting of the Council of Ministers 
the attitude of Premier Herriot toward 
German entry into the League of Nations 
was upheld. Steps will be taken to pre- 
pare a joint response with England and 
Belgium to the German memorandum. 
The influence of the League is expected 
to have a good effect upon German 
politics, and the League itself will be 
strengthened by her membership. The 
French statesmen look forward to the 
time when it will be practicable to include 
Germany in the Council. 


GERMANY 

The People’s party, a group friendly to 
the Nationalists, have presented an 
ultimatum threatening to “reserve its 
liberty of action” if the other parties in 
the coalition refuse to admit the National- 
ists into the Government. As a result, 
Chancellor Marx may be forced to resign, 


and new elections will be necessary. Marx 
and SrrRESEMANN are both bound to the 
Nationalist party because of their part in 
forcing the Dawes Plan through the Reich- 
stag. STRESEMANN is the leader of the 
People’s party, and his position would be 
difficult if the Nationalists are kept out. 


Tue Heyjaz 


King Hussein, who has held the title 
of Caliph of all Moslems since last spring, 
has abdicated from the throne of Hejaz 
and the caliphate. Hussein has been 
holding the city of Mecca against the 
Wahabis, a tribe from the neighboring 





(International) 


“Inclement weather” has forced Zaghloul 

Pasha, Premier of Egypt, to break off bis 

conversations with Prime Minister Mac- 

Donald of England and return to his home, 

so the official report says. But it is rumored 

that the weather at 10 Downing Street has 
been frigid, as well 


country of Nejd. He became unpopular 
with many Moslems at the time he laid 
claim to the caliphate, and opposition to 
his rule by citizens of Mecca and Jedda 
forced him to relinquish both offices. The 
Hashimite family, which is descended 
from Fatima, the daughter of Monam- 
MED, has held a prominent place in the 
affairs of the Arabian states since 1917, 
when Hussein and his sons, Fe1sau and 
ABDULLAH, declared the independence of 
Hejaz from Turkey. They were recog- 
nized by the Allies, and took part in the 
Palestine campaign with the British. 
Fe1sat became King of Mesopotamia, 
and AspuLtaH King of Transjordania. 
Husse1n planned to form a federation of 


Arab states, with himself as the head, from 
all of the Arab lands formerly included 
in the Turkish Empire. This plan was 
never accepted by the Wahibis, and was 
further weakened by the refusal of 
Mohammedans in Egypt and India to 
recognize his right to the caliphate. 

A temporary government has been 
established by the citizens of the Hejaz 
and is sending a delegation to Sultan Inn 
Sa’up, leader of the Wahibis, to nego- 
tiate a peace. HussEIn has sent a mission 
to Moscow, and his son, Prince ZeE1p, has 
gone to London to appeal for British aid. 
HussE1n is seeking protection in Meso- 
potamia, and will endeavor to win re- 
election fsom the all-Islamic Congress 
which will meet in Cairo shortly. 


Japan 


The Japanese Government is skeptical 
on the matter of the peace protocol, be- 
lieving that the project offers little to 
the Far East. The adoption of the Japa- 
nese amendment to the arbitration pro- 
tocol was accepted as a victory for their 
delegation, but even that is considered 
as being of slight significance. The matter 
will be laid before the Cabinet, and then 
submitted to the Privy Council for final 
decision and action. 

The Japanese authorities maintain that 
Japan will continue her policy of neu- 
trality in China, although there has been 
a popular clamor for intervention on the 
side of Cuan Tso-.1n. If CHanc is driven 
back into his own territory, and the 
fighting moves into Manchuria, it will in 
all probability lead to intervention. 

The budget is the subject of consider- 
able controversy, and the Cabinet is 
studying various proposed retrenchments 
in the expenses of governmental depart- 
ments. This problem is of more direct 
importance than the discussion of the 
arbitration conference, and will be settled 
before the latter is taken up. 


CHINA 


Cuanc Tso-.in has refused to carry 
out the terms of the Chinese-Russian 
agreement with respect to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. Russian and Chinese 
members of the new board of directors 
have been appointed, however, and 
Russia has signed a separate agreement 
with Cuane. This action called forth new 
protests at Moscow by the Chinese am- 
bassador, as a violation of international 
usage. It is again pointed out that CHanc 
has been declared an outlaw by the 
central government, and that a state of 
war now exists between him and Peking. 
As a part of the agreement between the 
Manchurian dictator and the Russian 
ambassador, the railway lines will be 
guarded by the Russians. This arrange- 
ment would be agreeable enough in time 
of peace, but its present effect is to re- 
lease fifteen thousand Manchurian sol- 
diers for a new offensive against Peking. 
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The Casual’s Contribution to America 


Thoughts on Unemployment, Suggested by Reading the Report 
of the Russell Sage Foundation 


newspapers. It has been in the air 

and in the parks for some time, 
but many newspapers have a way of avoid- 
ing unpleasant subjects in presidential 
years. And now that unemployment has 
been rediscovered by the press, the editors 
find the situation is not as bad as it was. 
The optimists! Still, they are right in a 
way; in some lines, production is increas- 
ing, and labor under pressure has been 
shifting around, as it always does in dull 
times, from work that seems hopeless to 
jobs that hold more promise, from towns 
that are quiet to towns that are brisk, and 
from the city to the country. There is al- 
ways plenty of work to be done in the 
country, if wages and prices permit a 
sound economic bargain to be struck be- 
tween the farmer and his hands. 

This redistribution of labor power, 
which is always going forward in some de- 
gree and which unemployment inevitably 
speeds up, is of the utmost economic value 
to this vast and still partially undeveloped 
country. A town half full of idle persons 
(or full of half-idle persons) represents a 
real loss to the nation as well as to itself. 
A floating industrial population, foot-loose 
and ready to travel in search of work, is 
therefore on economic advantage. 

I stress this point because it is so little 
recognized. Settled residents of every fac- 
tory speakslightingly of “floaters.” Towns 
all over the country boast of the percent- 
ages of their population who own their 
homes. Industrial companies, factory 
heads, and chambers of commerce usually 
do all in their power to encourage perma- 
nent settlement, partly because home 
owning and definite residence promote 
good citizenship, partly to have a depend- 
able labor supply. But there is no sadder 
sight than a community of home-owning 
factory hands, with their savings largely 
tied up in mortgaged real estate, when the 
mills they depend upon for a livelihood are 
closed by conditions which neither labor, 
capital, management, nor the community 
at large can control. And if the depression 
is prolonged, it shows in a rising tax rate 
due to the increase in cases of indigence. 
Meantime, the“ floater” has gone his way. 
Not being tied down, he has struck out 
“on his own” for another job, probably is 
gainfully employed and, if not, is at least 
on no public relief list. 

There is apparently a conflict of interest 
here between sound ecqnomics and sound 


DT eeeespes, teu is again in the 


By Arthur Pound 


sociology. Sociology says the average man 
needs for his highest development a home, 
wife and children, neighbors, church and 
community interests. But unless one has 
more laid by than most industrial workers 
can possibly have, the possession of those 
boons is dependent upon a steady job. In 
our kind of world, steady, full-time jobs are 
not so plentiful. There is the business cycle 
to reckon with, the whims of the market, 
foreign competition, sectional competi- 
tion, exhaustion of local raw material, the 
mistakes of management, and other factors 
that keep unemployment an ever-present 
threat among wage earners. So it remains 
painfully true that the foot-loose man, 
even though he may be a social and politi- 
cal liability in many respects, enjoys a 
certain economic advantage. In work as in 
war, Kipling is right: 
Down to Gehenna or up to the throne, 
He travels the fastest who travels alone. 


BSERVE, too, that foot-loose labor 
can be easily mobilized for those 
great construction works which, from one 
generation to another, are enduring con- 
tributions to national wealth and efficiency. 
Railroads, bridges, pipe lines, tunnels, ir- 
rigation dams, levees, power flumes, all 
are built by wanderers. Oil wells are drilled 
by the foot-loose. The grain crop could 
not be harvested without the help of an 
army of casual laborers who follow the 
harvest from Texas to Canada. Living in 
freight cars and shanties and wagons and 
dugouts, these laborers have no homes, 
no votes, and little if any opportunity for 
decent social relations. Is it any wonder 
that the I. W. W. and every revolution- 
ary effort finds easy, ready-made recruits 
in their ranks? 

Unemployment insurance has this im- 
portant drawback; it reduces the individ- 
ual’s incentive to search for work and so 
retards the economic distribution of labor 
power. But socially, and from the stand- 
point of abstract justice, much can be 
said for it, especially in small, well-de- 
veloped countries where security is more 
valued than opportunity. In the United 
States, it is possible still to treat unem- 
ployment as a local problem, with indus- 
try and the community codperating to 
ease the terrific strain which it entails 
upon labor. For the relief of casual, wan- 
dering laborers, whose services the nation 
needs so vitally at certain times and at 
certain places far removed from centers of 


population, the most pertinent suggestion 
is that of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
After five years’ study of the problem, the 
foundation recommends that free employ- 
ment agencies be set up to drive private 
agencies out of the field. The record is full 
of ghastly examples of the exploitation of 
casual labor by private agencies through 
overcharging and the imparting of false 
information. Here is a tangible suggestion 


that should have public support. 
see Sage Foundation finds that year 


in and year out the number of unem- 
ployed ranges from one million to six 
million. For reasons cited above, a reason- 
able surplus of workers over jobs is 
probably necessary to the smooth func- 
tioning of industry and the rapid develop- 
ment of the country. Moreover, estimates 
of unemployment are always open to 
question on the score that they include a 
good many “unemployables,” who, be- 
cause of bad habits, ill health or nervous 
instability, cannot stick to steady jobs. 
Since the statistics of unemployment are 
usually compiled from comparative studies 
of factory pay rolls, it follows also that 
a good many women, whose employment 
was but temporary, continue to be rep- 
resented in the figures issued after they 
have returned to their housework. Never- 
theless, even with these offsets, unem- 
ployment is acurse which every statesman 
and industrial leader should carry on his 
conscience at all times. 

Finally, although this by no means ex- 
hausts this fertile subject, our present un- 
employment reflects in some measure the 
difficulty of maintaining the United States 
as a high-cost country in a low-cost world. 
Not even the Fordney-McCumber tariffs, 
it seems, can keep us all in jobs. 


Announcement 

During a presidential campaign, Wash- 
ington is perhaps the least important city 
in the United States. Its residents do not 
vote; its politicians are mining for votes 
in their home States and districts. But 
after Election Day, Washington again is 
the bull’s-eye of public interest. Beginning 
November 1, THE INDEPENDENT will 
present to its readers a vital series of 
articles on “The Organics of Govern- 
ment,” by Donald Wilhelm, lecturer, and 
an authority on the machinery of the 
Federal government. 
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Winners of the 
Contest 
The First Prize for Men 


(Continued from page 272) 
in his first message to Congress regarding 
the League of Nations. As a matter of 
historic fact, the League of Nations is a 
thing preéminently of American origin. 
It was largely by the ardor of its cham- 
pions here that the idea was carried to 
other nations. By the insistence of an 
American President, the League . was 
made a part of the Treaty of Versailles 
and established as a working organization. 

In spite of these facts, Mr. Coolidge 
stated in his message that the League is a 
foreign agency with which we have no 
concern, beyond the expression of pious 
wishes for its success, and a closed inci- 
dent in American politics. This statement 
alone would make it very difficult for me 
to vote for Mr. Coolidge. 

But I shall vote for Davis for other 
than negative reasons, among which I will 
name the following: 

1. Because he has the required gifts of 
leadership. I am not one of those who be- 
lieve that the President should be just an 
average citizen. I share the faith that 
Providence in great crises provides men 
specially fitted for great leadership. Mr. 
Davis strikes me as one who belongs in 
this class. 

2. Because the ideas and program of 
Mr. Davis give promise of a sanely pro- 
gressive administration at home and of 
improvement in American prestige abroad. 

3. Because of the new promise of serv- 
ice to the nation by the Democratic party. 
Through long and painful discipline of 
defeat that party has been renewing its 
moral vigor. It has twice in recent times 
given evidence of its renewed vitality; in 
the election of Grover Cleveland and 
Woodrow Wilson. In its present platform, 
it stands on the highest ground of any 
party on the subject of international good 
will and of fair dealing with all classes at 
home. The latest token of its renewed 
promise of usefulness is the nomination of 
John W. Davis. With much satisfaction I 
shall cast my vote for him. 





The First Prize for 
Women 


(Continued from page 273) 
unconstitutional, the Supreme Court 
made decisions upholding this act, and 
thereby greatly restricted the right of 
free speech and press. As a curb on unwise 
legislation, the Supreme Court offers no 
safeguard; it is merely the last stronghold 
of conservatism. The Espionage Act was 
one of the measures which La Follette 
voted against in his desire to maintain 


that fundamental principle of democracy 
— freedom of speech. 

La Follette has most clearly demon- 
strated his courage and stanchness of 
principle in his efforts in the cause of 
peace. He was one of the few who dared 
to place themselves on the side of peace 
when to do so was to face condemnation. 
His present demand for the immediate 
and effective reduction of armaments is 
known to be sincere when considered in 
the light of his past actions. The Dis- 
armament Conference held under the 
direction of the present administration 
was ineffective in extirpating the mili- 
taristic tendency of our War Department. 
The nations of the world are ready for 
peace. England, under the leadership of 
Ramsay MacDonald, has succeeded in 
persuading Europe to a peace settlement. 
France, under her ‘new President, has 
abandoned the militaristic program of 
Poincaré. America can avoid antagonizing 
this spirit and promote a real peace by 
electing La Follette instead of Coolidge 
who, in establishing Mobilization Day, 
has definitely allied himself with the 
militarists. 

A vote for La Follette in the coming 
election is more than a vote for some of 
the policies just outlined. It is an expres- 
sion of the demand of the people for a 

more liberal conduct of affairs. The 
Socialists realize this when they indorse 
a man who is opposed to all monopoly, 
although the basis of socialism is the 
establishment of publicly owned monop- 
olies. They recognize in La Follette a 
leader who is able to unite all liberal 
groups in a common movement toward 
social justice. Individual organizations 
can put aside their specific remedies in 
sponsoring a common cause. The cause is 
the establishment of true democracy in 
America, and whatever the outcome of 
the election, a vote for La Follette must 
speed our progress toward that result. 





Political Prophecies 
(Continued from page 282) 


task to dislodge a man as strongly en- 
trenched as the present Senator. Borah has 
goneonrecord for Coolidge, and is expected 
to help in the final stages of the campaign 
with one or more speeches indorsing the 
administration. He has been devoting 
much of his time to his duties as chairman 
of the committee supervising campaign 
funds, and this service in behalf of clean 
politics is not hurting him with his con- 
stituents. There is considerable La Fol- 
lette strength among the miners, but the 
Republicans feel confident they can hold 
the State. Idaho gave Wilson a majority 
of fifteen thousand in 1916, and gave 
Harding forty-two thousand in 1920. 
Davis seems to be cutting small figure in 
the campaign, and La Follette is getting a 
good deal of Democratic support. The 


State is doubtful, with probability favor- 
ing the Republicans. 

Republicans are not hopeful about 
carrying Nevada. They admit La Follette 
is a hero among the silver miners, and 
that there is disaffection in the ranks of 
their own party. On the other hand, the 
Democrats are more optimistic about 
chances in Nevada than in other of the 
eight States. Senator Pittman makes 
positive claim that they will carry the 
State. The name of Bryan has potency in 
Nevada, and the brother of William 
Jennings is, probably, an asset to his 
ticket with many of the voters in this 
region of silver. The lack of thorough La 
Follette organization militates against 
the Progressive chances, and it may be 
that Mr. Davis can count Nevada in his 
electoral college list. 

To sum up, as a venture at prophecy — 
the basis of which is subject to change 
between now and November 4 — I would 
give the Republicans Michigan, and the 
better chance in Minnesota, South 
Dakota and Idaho; I would give the 
Progressives Wisconsin, and probably 
North Dakota and Montana, leaving 
Nevada to the Democrats. This would 
net Coolidge 36 electoral votes, La Fol- 
lette 22, and Davis 3. 





Nationalizing Islam in the 
New Turkey 


(Continued from page 277) 


from the director of the Shari’ab. In view 
of all these facts, it is only fair to ask if 
Mustapha Kemal and his lieutenants are 
sincere in their program for the secular- 
ization of Turkey or if they are using it 
merely as a means to power. 

The great value of a complete and 
genuine secularization of Turkey lies in 
the fact that it would do much to break 
down the moral barrier that exists be- 
tween the Moslem and Christian inhabit- 
ants of the country and between Turkey 
and the Christian nations of the world. 
The contempt and suspicion of the 
Moslem for the infidel would gradually 
disappear and these two could effectively 
codperate in solving the great and urgent 
problems that face the new Turkey. Un- 
fortunately, the present government is 
but little interested in this aspect of the 
question. Its violent nationalism makes it 
more hostile to the Christian minorities 
and foreigners than the old Sublime Porte 
ever was. Their nationalism embraces 
only Mohammedan Turks, even the 
Moslem minorities, Circassians, Arabs, 
and Dunmehs (Moslem Jews) are ex- 
cluded. This narrow spirit is evidenced in 
many ways to the detriment of the real 
interests of the country. The intolerance 
of the ruling faction is felt on all sides. It 
is especially regrettable in light of the 
immensity of the problems facing the 
country at the present moment. The 
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disorganization, corruption, suffering, and 
poverty throughout Anatolia is difficult 
to imagine. Turkey needs the devoted 
service of all her inhabitants, regardless 
of their religion or political beliefs, as well 
as the sincere codperation of foreign 
capital. 


AN Turkey unaided develop her vast 
and wealthy country, and if not, how 
long will the rest of the world allow her to 
continue her present “dog in the manger” 
policy? If Turkey is wise, she will not 
forget that, by the various secret treaties, 
the Allied powers divided the greater part 
of Anatolia among them, and that if a 
temporary malaise prevented them from 
devouring their portions, there is no 
evidence that the appetite of all of them 
has been diminished. Turkey is a country 
300,000 square miles in extent with a 
population of not more than 7,500,000 or 
twenty-five inhabitants per square mile. 
Anatolia has two long coast lines which 
make most parts of it easily accessible to 
the sea. It is only a short distance from 
the overpopulated centers of Europe. 
Mussolini recently made the statement 
that the “destiny of Italy lies in the 
eastern Mediterranean.” Many Turks 
believe that Italy looks upon Anatolia as 
the most ideal spot for absorbing Italian 
emigrants, and that she is hanging on to 
the Dodecanese Islands, awaiting her 
opportunity, when the rest of Europe is 
occupied elsewhere, to use them as a 
jumping-off place for the occupation of 
southwestern Asia Minor. Only a strong, 
united, and prosperous Turkey could 
resist such aggression. It will be foolish for 
the new Turkey to stake its existence, 
as the Ottoman Empire did for so long, 
on the great powers’ rival ambitions even 
though she owes her present supremacy 
to them. 

There is no evidence that the Turks, 
who were always good soldiers and fair 
farmers, cannot succeed as engineers, 
doctors, financiers, merchants, and states- 
men. However, the task before them as 
such is a long and arduous one and re- 
quires external and internal peace. An 
honest secularization is a long step toward 
both of these. Friendly observers of 
Turkey may hope that Mustapha Kemal 
and his followers will bring this about, but 
in light of the facts to date, it is only 
natural that they should remain a bit 
skeptical. 
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Cotumsi1A, Lanp or Miractes. By Blair 
Niles. New York: The Century Co. 
$3.50. The color, temperament, and 
tempo of a land with a glorious Spanish 
past and a singularly gentle and sunlit 
present. Illustrated. 

Heirs OF THE Incas. By Carroll K. 
Michener. New York: Minton, Balch 





and prejudices derived from a journey 
through the Andean country and a 
study of its people, Illustrated. 


Tue Lanp or Journeys’ Enpinc. By 
Mary Austin. New York: The Century 





Co. $4.00. Descriptions of the country 
and of the people, both past and pres- 
ent, in the Spanish and Indian settle- 
ments of the American Southwest. 
Illustrated. 


Bic Game anD Pycomies. By Cuthbert 
Christy. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Experiences of a naturalist in Central 
African forests in quest of the okapi. 
Illustrated. 
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Merritt W. Harper. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. A revised edition of a 
textbook for rural schools. 


Tue Diptomacy or Napoteon. By R. B. 
Mowat. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $5.40. “The test of a diplomatist 
is to know when the fina/ terms have 
been offered to him.” 
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With this issue, William L. Chenery 
concludes his authoritative series on 
“Monopolies of 1924.” Readers will recall 
Mr. Chenery’s wide experience as special 
writer for the Chicago Evening Post and 
the Denver Rocky Mountain News, 
column conductor and editorial writer on 
the Chicago Herald, associate editor of the 
Survey and the New York G/ode, and, at 
present, editorial writer for the New York 
Herald. He is the author of “Industry and 
Human Welfare.” Howard R. Marsh 
will be remembered as the author of a 
rugged story, entitled “In the North 
Gallery,” which appeared in Tue InDE- 
PENDENT for August 2. He is a frequent 
and versatile contributor of short stories 
to American periodicals. S. J. Duncan- 
Clark, former war analyst and now chief 
editorial writer for the Chicago Evening 
Post, has been chosen to cover the North- 
west in THE INDEPENDENT’S present 
series of “Political Prophecies.” He is the 
author of “The Progressive Movement” 
and “The War at a Glance.” William 
Jourdan Rapp sends from Paris, where he 
is living at present, the article in the pres- 
ent issue which reveals the significance of 
recent happenings in Turkey. Mr. Rapp 
has lived for the past four years in Turkey 
and Greece and witnessed in those coun- 
tries most of the events which he chron- 
icles. Until last September, he was with 
the Y. M. C. A. Since then, he has been 
giving all his time to journalism. 
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30, 1924, will be paid October 31, 1924, to Stuckholders 
of record as of September 30, 1924. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Work 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to be 
chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects for 
comment those contributions that personally impress 
him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


NATIONALIZING IsLaM IN THE New TuRKEY. 1. 
Students doubtful of the exact meaning of the term 
“secularization of the state” should compare it 
with the phrase “separation of Church and State,” 
and “the loss of temporal power.” Study the mean- 
ing of each. 2. To many readers the use of the word 
giaour will recall the long narrative poem, “The 
Giaour,” by Lord Byron. Those who enjoy the 
romance and movement of those old Oriental times 
should read and re-read the poem. 3. Note the full 
meaning of the term infidel. It is, of course, used 
here as it is used in Scott’s “The Talisman,” which 
also will re-create the spirit of the Orient. 4. What 
has been the traditional attitude of the Moslems 
toward infidels? 5. What change in attitude took 
place after the decay of the Ottoman Empire? 6. 
What other countries aided in bringing about this 
change? 7. What changes in education have more 
recently taken place in Turkey? 8. What recent 
event has brought about the most important 
changes? 9. Enumerate the most significant of these 
reforms. 10. Aside from the reforms themselves, 
why is the history of them particularly interesting? 
11. Recite the main achievements of Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. 

Meworrs or A West Winp. 1. Notice the peculiar 
type of imagination which these beginning para- 

graphs call into play. Where else have you seen it 
revealed in story? 2. In the dialogue between Wes- 
ley and Tiny notice the absence of the be said’s and 
the she said’s, formerly thought necessary in narra- 
tive writing. Comment on the two methods. 3. 
Comment on the effective way that this first love 
incident is told. What makes it effective? 4. As you 
read the second incident — the incident of Strife, 
and the third, Hope, and the fourth, Death, are you 
conscious of the same effectiveness? Try to analyze 
the way the effects are secured? 5. Select one of 
these incidents — Hope, for example — and try to 
invent and narrate another situation equally 
dramatic that might be substituted for this one. 


Wuat tHE Wor_p 1s Done. 1. Disregarding 
any preformed opinions which you may have, 
what do you think of the efforts of the three parties 
to win popular favor? 2. What would be the effect 
on the League of Nations if none of the Asiatic 
peoples agreed to continue in membership? 3. 
Has any development of the fifth Assembly made 
a change in the attitude of the United States advis- 
able? 4. How may the English people express 
approval or disapproval of the acts of Parlia- 
ment? 5. Compare this system with that of the 
United States. 6. Would the establishment of a 
local parliament for Ulster be similar or in contrast 
to the American principle of “checks and balances’’? 
7. Compare the policy of the British in Egypt with 
our own in regard to protection of the Panama 
Canal. 8. How does the present attitude of the 
French toward Germany compare with that of the 
Germans toward France at the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War? 9. Would a federation of Arabic 
states be a good thing for the peoples included? 10. 
For the neighboring countries? 11. What would be 
the reaction in Europe and America if the Japanese 
took part in the Chinese War? 12. Name and discuss 
two important consequences of China’s policy to- 
ward Russia. 13. What single event of the week do 
you consider to be the most important and far- 
reaching in its probable effects? 14. Select some one 
point that appeals to you particularly and collect 
as much material on it as you can; with this in mind, 
attempt a forecast of next week’s news. 
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Announces for Forthcoming Issues 





The Achilles Heel of American Democracy ._ By Herbert W. Horwill 


An Englishman comments on the American passion for statutory regula- 
tion of parties and politics. 







Nipigon Revisited . . . . . . +. + .« By T. Morris Longstreth 


The true source of the St. Lawrence as seen from the air by one who had 
traveled the country by trail and stream. 







I ia Mg et ee ae ming ety, ome aia enti By Frederick E. Venn 


Why there are more murders in the United States than in any other land. 
A discussion by the author of “The Demagogue.” 











The Office of Prime Minister . . . . . By J. St. Loe Strachey 


“* Aloofness is a protective skin without which no Prime Minister could 
. ”» 
survive. 







i ee a a ey 


There was no war in the war songs of the Great War. 













{ In a series of articles beginning in the issue of November 8, Donald Wilhelm, 
close student of politics, discusses “‘The Organics of Government,” telling 
how the Federal government at Washington is organized, how it works, and 
why it does not work better. 
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